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TRANSITION FINANCE 


HE measure introduced by Mr. Dalton on Tuesday was essen- 

tially an interim Budget. No adequate assessment of post-war 
conditions is possible yet, and though the Chancellor speaks of this 
as the first step in his five-years plan the first substantial step in any 
plan at all can in fact not be taken before next April. The normal 
Budget of that month will be much more important and much more 
significant for good or ill than this one, whatever the nature of its 
promised surprises may be. Meanwhile the Chancellor, working 
within the confines of limited possibilities, has done what he could, 
and the general verdict on his efforts must unquestionably be 
favourable. With his basic contention that inflation must be 
avoided at almost any cost (“there is too much money running after 
), and his decision to hold the cost of living at 31 per 
£300,000,000 a year in 


too few goods ” 
cent. above pre-war level, even at a cost of 
subsidies, there will be general agreement, and the cut of Excess 
Profit Tax from a nominal 100 per cent. (actually 90 per cent., 
because, of the returnable 20 per cent., half comes back in income- 
tax) to 60 per cent. will reduce, if not remove, a disastrous clog 
on incentive and efficiency in industry. This change comes into 
effect in January, but it is the only change of any consequence that 
does. The rest of Mr. Dalton’s concessions are of the nature of 
deferred blessings, for the ordinary citizen will benefit by none of 
them till the financial year which begins next April. His P.A.Y.E. 
schedule continues as it is till then. 

Whatever new remissions Mr. Dalton may find possible when he 
next faces the House to open a Budget—and expectation will be 
reasonably avid by next April—the remissions he now announces 
are ingenious, reasonable and welcome. The reduction in the basic 
rate of income-tax might have been more than Is., but the increase 
in the allowances will help the smaller taxpayers even more than the 
lowering of the rate, and it is worth remembering that by removing 
no fewer than two million people from the roll of income-tax 
payers altogether the Chancellor should be able to reduce the 
number of inland revenue officials substantially. And subtle though 
some of Mr. Dalton’s provisions are, there is no attempt to conceal 
the guiding principle that animates him—the transfer of financial 
burdens from the lower to the higher incomes. He is a Socialist 
Chancellor in a Socialist Government, and there can be no surprise 
and little’ complaint that a limited dose of Socialism should be one 
ingredient in his mixture. The precise effect of the restoration of 
allowances (in respect of wife and children) to their pre-war level, 


coupled with new graduations of both income-tax and surtax, can 
only be discerned precisely from study of a detailed table; but 
everyone in every range will be better off next year than this year, 
the poor man benefiting proportionately more than the rich. But 
that rule does not operate universally throughout the Budget, and 
it One respect it is a pity it does not. Mr. Dalton is remitting 
forthwith the purchase-tax on a limited range of articles of domestic 
use. The list might well have been longer, and in another field it 
might with very great advantage have been extended to motor-cars. 
That possibility has been discussed far too much from the point of 
view of motor-manufacturers. Much more important, and much 
more serious, is that Mr. Dalton has postponed indefinitely a return 
to the small man’s car, which was of immense value from the point 
of view of health and recreation, and equally of social stability, in 
the years between the wars. By sounding the warning that the 
purchase-tax on cars will remain for years to come Mr. Dalton has 
decreed that for just so long the motor-car shall again become, what 
it had for many years ceased to be, the well-to-do man’s luxury. 
There is real social retrogression in that. 

Comment on the Budget cannot be all bouquets. The great defect 
in the Chancellor’s speech was the omission of any adequate 
emphasis on the need for public economy. Inspite of the 
unexpectedly early end of the Japanese war, Mr. Dalton observed 
that his predecessor’s estimates, framed when not even the German 
war was over, still hold good, estimated expenditure standing at 
£5,565,000,000 and estimated income at £3,265,000,000, These are 
sobering figures and the warning they sound is not disposed of by 
the explanation that provision must be made this year for heavy 
outgoings in gratuities to demobilised Servicemen and compensation 
to contractors for the termination of contracts. Next year there 
will be greatly increased expenditure or social services—for family 
allowances, education, housing, colonial development, higher old- 
age pensions—and the exercise of stringent economy at every point 
will be essential. Mr. Dalton quite rightly dismissed the suggestion 
of a new Geddes Committee, and it is satisfactory to know that as 
from next April the normal practice of departmental estimates will 
be resumed and the wasteful vote-of-credit method inevitable in the 
war years. It will clearly, as the Chancellor observed, be impossible 
to balance next year’s Budget, but to keep down expenditure is as 
important as to keep up revenue, and a balanced Budget, if not in 
1947-48, then certainly in 1948-49, must remain a fixed objective. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


VHE Anglo-American financial discussions in Washington keep 
‘I “running into difficulties,’ as Lord Halifax said to the Press 
last Saturday ; by this week, however, there appeared to be consider- 
able optimism among American officials that the talks would soon be 
successfully concluded, though rather less among the British repre- 
sentatives. Itis probable that the discussion has now reached one of 
the stages at which, an approach to agreement having been made, 
the financial terms have been raised to a level the British represen- 
tatives are not prepared to accept. It is essential for the Americans 
to make an agreement that, however beneficial to us, shall appear 
a hard bargain to their own people, who cherish the belief that the 
British are the smartest of all smart customers. It is likely that the 
terms offered rise or fall precisely as it seems more or less difficult 
to persuade Congress to approve them. In the end, however, it is 
improbable, and would be unjustifiable, that the talks should break 
down on questions of arithmetic; and on our side it must be 
presumed that the trade concessions which will be asked as a 
condition of the loan have already been discussed and accepted in 
principle. Indeed, they must be almost welcomed by some members 
of the British delegation. The final reason, however, why failure 
is not to be expected is that the sacrifices it would demand from 
us are, as an American writer has said recently, “ identical with the 
chief injuries” it would inflict upon the Americans. 


Austria and Hungary 

Hungary has provided yet another example of the growing diffi- 
culty of Allied collaboration. Great Britain and the United States 
have now formally protested against the economic agreement, 
initialled in Moscow on August 27th, by which the Soviet Union 
receives what amounts to a half share in the whole of Hungarian 
The protest, however, is based not on the content of the 
but on the methods by which it was reached, without 
consultation with the Allies who share with the Soviet Union 
esponsibility for the future of Hungary, and before the terms of 
€ peace treaty to be imposed on her have been settied. It is clear 
hat unless some increase in mutual confidence between the Allies 
n be achieved, the attempt to control the ex-enemy countries on 

Allied basis is bound to be a disastrous failure ; and the elaborate 
achinery of inter-Allied collaboration will become merely a com- 
plicated instrument of mutual obstructon and delay, at a time when 
speedy action is essential. Austria this week provides an illustra- 
non of this. Here, tardily, the four Powers on the Control Council 
have at length recognised the Provisional Government of Dr. 
Kenner ; but this step towards recovery is likely to be thwarted 
because Austria’s economy is being undermined by uncontrolled 
inflation due to the flood of Reichsmarks entering the country from 
Germany. It appears that the Four Powers are unable or unwilling 
to reach agreement on methods by which this flood can be checked 
and the currency stabilised. One can imagine the malicious glee 
with which the late Dr. Goebbels would have received these 
evidences of disunity among the victorious Allies. 


economy 


agreement 


St. Peron 


When, on October roth, Colonel Peron was forced to resign by 
an ultimatum from the commander of the Campo del Mayo garrison, 
considerable satisfaction was felt in the United States and in this 
country. It was thought that his defeat would bring to an end the 
authoritarian tendencies of the Argentine Government and conduce 
to the restoration of good relations with the democracies. Satisfac- 
tion has been shortlived. For Colonel Peron has now returned 
to power, is master of the Government and has every prospect of 
becoming the next President of the Argentine. The most alarming 
aspect of his triumph is that he owes it to, vast and frenzied popular 
demonstrations in his favour, which exhibited that particular type 
e régimes in Germany and 
Italy ; in Buenos Aires plecards greeted him not as Colonel but as 
“Saint” Peron. The new s2:nt th.s mass support to his 
enthusiasm for social reforms, to which he redcdicated himself in 
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public with almost mystic fervour; for besides being a very able 
politician he is also a demagogue of great power. It is in keeping 
with his type of demagogy that his other pillar of support is the 
police, whose chief in Buenos Aires has now returned to Office, 
after being dismissed at the time of Colonel Peron’s resignation, 
Add to his mass following and the police that peculiarly intense 
brand of Argentine nationalism which Colonel Pezon knows how to 
exploit, and it is clear that, for the moment at least, he occupies a 
formidably strong position. And, despite the Pact of Chapultepec, 
his nationalism, which is based on hatred for the political and 
economic domination of the United States, will win him consider. 
able sympathy in the other South American republics 


The Pace of Demobilisation 

The domination of the debate on demobilisation in the House of 
Commons on Monday by Mr. Churchill was overwhelming. The 
Minister of Labour was quite unequal to dealing with the Opposi- 
tion Leader’s case, and, very surprisingly, neither the Prime Minister 
nor any Service Minister except Mr. John Strachey, the Under- 
Secretary for Air (who acquitted himself extremely well), saw fit 
to reply. Mr. Churchill went to the root of the matter by asking 
for information, which the Government did not furnish, on the 
figures of the proposed military, naval and air establishments of the 
future. In default of that he submitted estimates of his own, based 
on the extensive knowledge he possessed as Minister of Defence, 
In his view, the Navy’s personnel should be reduced to 150,000, 
the Army’s to 1,000,000, and the Air Force to 400,000. These, of 
course, are approximate figures, and they are to be compared with 
the Government’s intention to have 2,243,000 men in the Army, 
1,819,000 in the Air Force, and 665,000 in the Navy at the end of 
December. 
bers and of speed in demobilisation. The Government propose to 
reduce the Army to 1,156,000 by the end of June. That is not 
much above Mr. Churchill’s own figure, but he considers the reduc- 
tion should be effected by the end of March. Thus to the general 
demand for acceleration of demobilisation Mr. Churchill adds a 
weighty statement of conviction that considerable acceleration is 
practicable. On the difficult question whether men in a certain 
class (under the A scheme) should be kept needlessly with the 
colours in this country till men of a similar class can reach home 
from the East it can be argued either that any other arrangement 
would be ill-received by the men overseas, or that the greatest good 
of the greatest number—and in particular the needs of industry at 
home—should prevail. On the general issue the first desideratum 
is for the Government to state what its permanent needs are. 


Regulation 23 

Miss Wilkinson, the Minister for Education, with the Govern- 
ment’s overwhelming majority at her back, on October 18th rejected 
the Prayer, based on every consideration of equity and logic, for the 
annulment of Regulation 23, made under the recent Education Aa, 
prohibiting the appointment (except by special permission of the 
Minister) of any minister of religion in the type of secondary schoo! 
known as “modern.” Of the three types of maintained secondary 
schools, local authorities can appoint ministers as teachers as freely 
as they like in the grammar or technical schools. They can appoint 
to the modern schools a convinced rationalist or a militant atheist. 
And though in all schools, modern as well as grammar and technical, 
the school day begins with an act of worship, and religious instruc- 
tion is universally given (subject to right of withdrawal under a 
conscience clause), the power—likely to be very rarely exercised— 
to appoint an ordained minister to teach French or geography of 
algebra is denounced as an unwarrantable intrusion of denomina- 
tionalism into the schools. This is a legacy from Mr. Butler, whom 
Miss Wilkinson has pointedly declined to follow in other matters, 
such as direct-grant schools. But most unfortunately, at her im 
stance the Labour Party, which loudly denounces any invidious dis- 
criminations in the case of pupils, has given its vote for an invidious 
and offensive discrimination in the case of teachers 


What is involved is both a question of permanent num- 
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FRANCE AND THE ELECTIONS 


HE results of the French elections this week have been awaited 
with more than usual interest in this country. They, and 
their consequences, will decide the future of France for many 
years to come, and with the future of France is bound up tke 
future of Great Britain and of the political ideals which both 
countries represent. In a wider sense also the elections are of 
particular importance. They are the first genuinely free elections 
to be held in any major country of the Continent since the war ; 
and as such they give some indication of the reaction of popular 
opinion in Europe to the terrible experiences of the last six years. 
The results tend to confirm the opinion that, in Europe today, 
the political alternatives are no longer between Left and Right, 
but between moderate and extreme Left ; and perhaps the greatest 
task before Europe is to ensure that the victory of the Left as a 
whole is not frittered away in sectarian quarrels, but finds its reali- 
sation in practical action that embodies the aspirations of the broad 
masses of the people. 

In France, the elections have swept almost out of existence the 
parties of the Right. Out of a total of 560 seats the four Right 
wing parties combined hold no more than seventy-seven. More- 
over, the great Radical Socialist Party, which in the Third Republic 
formed a bridge between Right and Left by sharing the vices and 
weaknesses of both groups, has been reduced to only nineteen seats ; 
and with his party has fallen one of its most discredited leaders, 
M. Daladier. The most important consequence of this purge of 
the French Parliament is that France may now enjoy what approxi- 
mates to a three-party system, and may be spared much of that 
intricate and meaningless Parliamentary manoeuvring which 
weakened the Third Republic. The great majority of the seats in 
the new Assembly are divided almost equally between the Com- 
munists, the Socialists and the new Mouvement Republicain Popu- 
laire (Catholic Left), the Communists so far holding 156 seats, the 
Socialists 152, and the Catholic Left 146. 

The success of the Communists is less than might have been 
expected, given their excellent organisation, their prestige as a 
spearhead of resistance, and their efforts to represent themselves 
as the heart and nerve of French patriotism rather than as the 
representatives of Marx or Stalin. No doubt they, like other Com- 
munist parties in Europe, have suffered because of the behaviour 
of their Russian colleagues on the day after victory. The Socialists 
also are less strong than was expected, and it is clear that they, 
unlike the British Labour Party, have failed to unite behind them 
that broad mass of public opinion which, ranging from the edu- 
cated artisan to the prosperous bourgeois, wished to register its 
disillusion with the Right without committing itself to the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. But the greatest surprise of the election 
has been the success of the Catholic Left. They have profited by 
the decline of the Right and of the Radical Socialists ; they have 
won over the moderate Conservatives who accept the necessity 
for social reform and are disgusted with collaborationism ; and 
they have the following of that large mass of Catholics for whom, 
as the resistance showed, religion is not incompatible with 
patrictism and hatred of social reaction. They probably profited 
also by the votes of those millions of women who, in a larger degree 
Catholic and Conservative than the male population, voted for the 
first time on Sunday, after being urged by the Pope on Saturday 
to exercise their political influence in the interests of home, family 
and the stability of society. 

These three parties now have the future of France in their 
hands. The tasks before them have been partly determined by 
the results of the referendum on the two issues placed before the 
electorate by General de Gaulle. To the first question, whether 


the new Chamber should constitute a Constituent Assembly to 
draft a new Constitution for France (which in effect is the question 
whether the Constitution of the Third Republic should be jetti- 
soned) the people has answered, by 15,000,000 votes to 600,000, 
with an overwhelming yes. To the second question, whether the 
Assembly’s powers should be defined in advance and its duration 
limited to seven months, the electorate has given a less decisive 
affirmative by 10,500,000 to 5,000,000. The difference between 
the two majorities is explained by the desire of the Communists, 
logically enough, for a Constituent Assembly with unlimited 
sovereignty ; it is probable indeed that the minority on the second 
question would have been considerably larger but for the personal 
influence of General de Gaulle. Indeed, the majorities cast on 
both issues in the referendum are, apart from the particular ques- 
tions involved, a personal triumph for the General. For all his 
intransigence, his diplomatic ineptitude, his personal idiosyncrasies, 
he remains the only person capable of uniting the French people ; 
and this country no less than his own owes him profound gratitude 
for his services in assisting France to recovery. 

The task of drafting a new Constitution will test the new 
Assembly severely; no doubt its attention will be directed largely 
to the two problems of strengthening the Executive and protecting 
it against haphazard and irresponsible votes in Parliament, and 
of reducing the consistent obstructing of the popular will which, 
given the character of the Senate, was inevitable under the old 
Constitution. The first problem may be solved by providing that 
the Government shall not be required to resign except when 
defeated on a formal vote of censure ; and by forcing the Chamber 
to face an automatic dissolution after inflicting a defeat on the 
Government. The second problem may be solved either, as the 
Communists wish, by a single Chamber constitution, or, as is more 
likely, by reconstituting the Senate on a more liberal basis and 
reducing its powers to those of consultation. The solution 
of these problems, however, depends less on their inherent 
difficulty than on the difficulty of constructing a strong and 
stable majority from the three dominating parties. 

Undoubtedly, the best solution of this difficulty would be 
the formation of a united front of all three parties; nothing 
less will really represent the will of France at the present 
moment. But the obstacles in the way are formidable. The 
Socialists are divided from the Catholics by the traditional issue 
of anti-clericalism and by the suspicion that many of the new 
presbyters of the Catholic Left are Left only in name. From the 
Communists equally they are divided on issues of foreign policy 
(which in France, as elsewhere in Europe, reflect profound con- 
flicts on the interpretation of democracy) and by the instinctive 
misgivings that infect any Socialist in the face of Communist col- 
laboration. Nevertheless, the divisions between the parties are 
no greater an obstacle to collaboration between ail three than to 
collaboration between the Socialists and either the Communists or 
the Catholics alone. If the patriotism to which all three parties 
vociferously lay claim prevails, the obstacles to a three-party 
coalition can and will be overcome. It is encouraging, at least, 
to find M. Blum, the leader of the Socialist party, already writing 
in favour of three-party collaboration. Admitting the difficulties 
of the situation, he nevertheless insists that the three parties are 
agreed on a programme of immediate action, and that in the 
Constituent Assembly there will be not only a large majority 
but practical unanimity for voting basic reforms. 

It may be hoped that unity will prevail the more readily because 
of the immense responsibility which rests on the three parties. 
It is nothing less than the fate of their country. And failure to 
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achieve unity will have grave consequences not only for France, 
and for this country, for whom a strong, healthy and united France 
is an essential, but for democracy throughout Europe. For France 
herself, the tasks to be faced are such that only the united energies 
of her whole people can solve them. During the seven months of 
this Assembly’s life she must not only solve her constitutional 
problems ; she must at least begin to overcome the vast adminis- 
trative, economic and political problems by which she is distressed. 


OCTOBER 


26, 1945 
Not only this, but in solving her practical problems, by her own 
energies, she must exorcise that mood of cynicism, apathy and 
disillusion which has followed the bliss of liberation, and those 
mutual hatreds of Frenchman for Frenchman which were a cause 
of defeat and humiliation and are a legacy of occupation and coj- 
laboration. In attempting these tasks, the most gifted and the 
unhappiest people in Europe may be sure of the sympathy, the 
understanding and the assistance of the people of this country. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE are the makings of an early clash between the Govern- 

ment and the House of Lords in the insistence by the former on 
maintaining what are known as “transitional powers ”—in other 
words, continued controls—for as long as five years. Continuance of 
controls of course there must be, and if the Government had been 
content with the two-years limit for which the Opposition stood the 
Bill might have gone through as an agreed measure. As it was, all 
the argument was on one side and all the voting on the other. It 
is manifestly impossible to foresee today what the general situation 
and outlook in October, 1947, will be, and the demand that by that 
time the Government should come back to the House and ask for 
a further extension of whatever powers it thought it necessary to 
retain was as completely reasonable as the Government’s insistence 
on a retention of controls even beyond the lifetime of the present 
Parliament is completely unreasonable. There is little doubt what 
the view of the House of Lords will be, but it is still possible that the 
Government may reflect further on the advantages of harmony and 
respond to the very persuasive appeal made by Mr. Eden on the 
third reading of the Bill to accept the two-years limitation at the 
eleventh hour, and so avoid hostilities out of which no good could 
come to anyone. It is certain that any extension of powers for which 
the Government could make a good case two years hence would be 
readily conceded. 


. * * * 


It is not surprising that the Lord Chancellor’s picture of an ideal 
bench of magistrates consisting of two members of the Right in 
politics and two of the Left, with a chairman who is neither, should 
have brought a storm about the Lord Chancellor’s ears. For this 
is assuming the dominance of politics in the one place in the world 
where politics ought not to dominate. Nor, to be just, is it often 
the case that they do. It is true, no doubt, that persons are some- 
times put forward for the magistracy by M.P.s, and to that extent 
politics may enter in, but even in such cases there is rarely ground 
for complaint that political bias is revealed on the bench. But for 
the proposed Royal Commission on the whole question of the 
magistracy there is a great deal to be said. It will inevitably raise 
the vital problem of whether a lay—or, as some would say, an 
amateur—magistracy should survive at all. I hold strongly that 
it should, but persons whose judgement I respect take the opposite 


view just as strongly. 
* * * a. 


There is today an echo from Scotland of the controversy provoked 
by the project which threatened to deface the beautiful view of 
Durham Cathedral by a gigantic power-station. My readers will 
remember that Bishop Williams’ “ half Church of God, half Castle 
*gainst the Scot” was saved from this hydro-electric onslaught by 
a timely mobilisation of public opinion. The Scottish case is different. 
Here two noble Perthshire rivers are threatened, the Tummel and 
the Garry. If the project of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board is sanctioned by Parliament (it lies on the Table of the House 
of Commons today with the imprimatur of the Secretary of State), 
not only will the region of Atholl lose much of its natural beauty, 
but it will gain little, if any, compensation in return. I am not one 
who would, at all times and in all circumstances, allow historic 
monuments or the beauties of nature to stand in the way of proved 
national needs. But, in view of the almost cynical admission of the 
promoters of the Edinburgh enquiry last May, that they had not 
even considered an alternative source of power, there is a prima facie 
case for pertinent parliamentary scrutiny of “this case, which may 
well prove to be the locus classicus for others in future. 


A Conservative M.P., putting what might be described as a 
justifiably tendentious question to the President of the Board of 
Trade last week,. asked how much paper had been made available 
for the publication of Your M.P. and English Social History respec- 
tively. The answer was that no extra paper had been granted for 
the former and 83} tons for the latter. The figures emphasise the 
remarkable success of Dr. Trevelyan’s notable work. The first edi- 
tion of 40,000 sold out like an evening paper. The second edition 
of 60,000 is, I believe, now available, unless already gone. A third 
edition of 130,000, promised for the spring, is fully taken up in 
advance by the booksellers. And this, it is to be remembered, is a 
guinea book. A nation whose citizens can compete, almost physi- 
cally, for possession of one of the 230,000 copies of such a work 
cannot be dismissed as totally devoid of culture. There was, of 
course, an American edition before any English edition appeared 
at all; that is over and above the 230,000. 

- *x * * 

The House of Commons may or may not still deserve its reputa- 
tion as the best club in London, but this week’s changes have 
unquestionably made it the club with the cheapest food. Announce- 
ments of the institution of a 1s. 6d. lunch and a 2s. dinner had 
kindled lively expectations, and they have not been disappointed. 
The first day’s luncheon menu consisted of soup, braised venison 
and two vegetables, and plum tart—with alternative choices for 
those who liked something else better. And there are no tips. 
Lest it should be said that M.P.s are being fed by the taxpayer the 
Kitchen Committee has expressed the conviction that with the 
numbers now being served (and there is never a vacant seat in 
the dining-room at one o’clock) there will be a balance on the right 
side. However that may be, the innovation is a boon for those 
Members with nothing but their £600 a year to live on. 

* * * 7 


The Government’s new contribution to the perpetuation of a 
hereditary peerage (for I believe all seven new members of the Upper 
House have sons to succeed them) is interesting. In the selection 
of, among others, Sir Edward Evans, of the ‘ Broke,’ the Master of 
Balliol and Mr. George Muff, who when Labour M.P. for East Hull 
visited Eton and found it very much to his taste, ‘there is at least 
imaginative variety. About one new peer, Mr. William Piercy, the 
world knows less than it should. He is a friend, and former colleague 
at the School of Economics, of the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a member of the Stock Exchange and a war-time civil 
servant, and owner of a beautiful and historic pre-Tudor house at 
Burford in Oxfordshire. Altogether the Upper House should gain 
considerably by Mr. Attlee’s latest recommendations. 

* * * * 

The future constitution, indeed the whole general future, of Malta, 
which has established a commanding hold on British sympathy and 
admiration, is more or less in the melting-pot. An old resident of 
the island makes a suggestion which seems sufficiently interesting 
to pass on. Malta, he observes, has almost always had military men 
as Governors. They have done well enough, but Malta’s link with 
Britain is the Royal Navy. Numbers of Admirals have been familiar 
with it for years, Why not a naval man as Governor for once? The 
idea is obviously sensible. Sir William Fisher, to take one name at 
random, would have filled the post admirably. 

* * * * 

It was surprising to hear on the 9 o’clock news on Monday that 
Norman Baillie-Stewart had appeared that mourning at Bow Street 
before “Sir Bertrand Russell.” The association of ideas is intelli- 
gible and Sir Bertrand Watson no doubt feels flattered. JANUS. 
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SOVIET AND CZECHS 


By SHIELA GRANT DUFF 


Prague, October, 1945 

HE question is not so much whether, as how far, Qzecho- 

slovakia is under Soviet influence. That it is under such in- 
fiuence nobody here would think of denying ; on the other hand, it 
is equally true that the Czechoslovak Government has complete 
formal sovereignty. The Soviet Government neither exercises nor 
attempts to exercise any direct intervention in the affairs of State. 
A foreigner coming to this country comes at few points into direct 
contact with any Soviet authority. The majority of the Czechoslovak 
Government are non-Communist. And yet no one would deny that 
the influence of the Soviet is strong enough to raise the question 
whether Czechoslovakia will remain a free and democratic republic, 
or will simply become a further extension of the Soviet bloc in 
Eastern Europe. 

The two organs of Soviet power in this country are, firstly, the 

ed Army, which is present on Czechoslovak soil in great numbers ; 
and, secondly, the Czechoslovak Communist parties—for there are 
two now (not one as in the first Republic), one in Bohemia and one 
in Slovakia. The Red Army, like the Soviet Government, does not 
intervene directly in Czechoslovak affairs. It certainly requisitions 
what it wants with little regard to the economic needs either of the 
Czechoslovak State or of Czechs and Slovaks individually, but its 
intervention in the Czechoslovak administration is actually less than 
the intervention of the American military authorities in their zone 
around Plzen. And yet no one would pretend for one minute that 
Czechoslovakia came in any way under American influence. What 
is it then that makes the influence of the Red Army so great? 

Firstly, it is the sheer weight of its numbers and the fact that 
the Red Army, unlike the British and American armies, lives off the 
land (and here I would just add that the American army drains off 
a tremendous quantity of much-needed milk, eggs and butter into 
the American zene). Nobody can tell one just how many Soviet 
troops are still present on Czechos‘ovak soil. I was told by two 
equally competent authorities that the numbers were 200,000 and 
400,000, and the truth probably is that neither the Czechs nor the 
Russians know exactly what the facts are. For to the regular units 
stationed in barracks under some sort of military discipline must be 
added the stray Russians in all parts of the country who find living 
on the soil of an aily a more agreeable occupation than either re- 
turning home or serving in the army. A joint Czecho-Soviet security 
police, armed with motor bicycles, is said to have been formed to 
deal with these, and their orders, which I gather they carry out quite 
literally, are to shoot. 

The presence of a large and, it must be admitted, considerably dis- 
organised army on another country’s soil is bound to be a disturb- 
ing factor in that country’s political development. It affects the 
economic life by putting immense burdens on an economy which is 
working none too well as it is. It decreases the food supply; it 
intensifies the transpert shortage (the Czech Press has openly com- 
piained that railway wagons used for the transport of Russian troops 
and war booty back to the Soviet Union never return). It also, 
undoubtedly, makes for public discontent. There are bound to be 
incidents between the civil popuiation and foreign troops. On the 
Czech side these incidents are complicated by the fact that there 
really does exist a very profound fellow-feeling for the Russians, even 
though some of their habits and their general standard of civilisation 
have been found a little surprising and disillusioning. 

In the days immediately following the liberation national com- 
mittees came to power all over the country, and for the most part 
these committees were dominated by the Communists, partly because 
such elements naturally come to the fore in times of revolution and 
partly because the people presumed that this was the desire of their 
Soviet “liberators.” These committees now play a dominating part 
in the life of the country. In many cases the huge Communist pre- 
ponderance has already been modified, but where the Communists are 
Strong they exercise an influence which is not always entirely on the 
Party line as established by the Communist members of the Govern- 


ment in Prague. This Government was set up, for all intents and 
purposes, in Moscow shortly before the country was liberated. At 
that time the Soviet Government definitely underestimated the 
strength of Benes and of the democratic parties in Czechoslovakia. 
It looks as if the democratic Czechs, too, miscalculated and allowed 
the Communists to get hold of important posts quite incommensurate 
with their electoral position in the country. The Ministries of the 
Interior, of Culture and of Propaganda and of Social Welfare, are all 
in Communist hands. There is a Communist under-secretary in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and strong Communist influences in the 
Ministry of Defence. And yet for all this, the party is not reckoned 
to have a following of more than 20-35 per cent. in the country. 


It is difficult to say how far these Communist parties carry out a 
policy laid down in Moscow. They are certainly, with the exception 
of Clementis at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, all Moscow-trained. 
I have not heard it suggested that the Ministry of the Interior 
operates so as to foster the Communist Party at the expense of the 
others, and certainly there are many very high officials in the Ministry 
who are not Communist. On the other hand, the Ministries of 
Information (Propaganda) and Education are undoubtedly working 
for the orientation of the Czechs away from the West and towards 
the East. 


In the very first days after liberation, agreements were made with 
the Russians which gave them a large predominance in the cultural 
life of Czechoslovakia. Two-thirds of the Barandov film studios— 
now almost the largest in Europe—were put at their disposal. An 
agreement was signed by which 60 per cent. of the films to be shown 
in the country must be Russian—thus leaving only 4o per cent. for 
British, Czech, French and all other films. (There is as yet no 
American competition, because the American film industry is refusing 
to deal with a State organisation, and the Czechoslovak film industry 
has already been nationalised.) In actual fact, pretty well 90 per cent. 
of the Prague cinemas are now showing Soviet films, and there is an 
inexplicable delay (one Czech authority told me it was due to trans- 
port difficulties) in bringing: British films to Prague. Soviet books, 
plays, &c., get a similar advantage over the Western Powers, and the 
only thing which at all mitigates this preponderance is the scarcity of 
good Soviet literature and plays. Every Czech bookshop, however, 
has Russian books in its window, and every Czech shop and office has 
pictures of Stalin in a prominent position. The Czechoslovak radio 
system has a Communist director and a Communist news editor. In 
the army, all the promotions are said to be going to officers from 
General Svoboda’s Eastern Army, while officers from the Brigade 
from Britain tend either to be demobilised or despatched to odd and 
rather dull corners. The Communists occupy the majority of the 
leading positions in the new “ non-party ” Trade Union organisation 
—URO. And in the Youth Organisation, the free youth organisations 
of before the war have been replaced by a general, “non-party ” 
organisation which is predominantly Communist. 


The decisive question therefore is whether the Communist parties 
are simply the organs of Soviet control in the countries in which 
they operate or whether they are pursuing an independent policy. 
The Czechoslovak Communist Party has the reputation of being 
one of the least “Communist” parties in Europe, and its present 
activities undoubtedly distinguish it even from its pre-war self. 
It is strongly “ activist” in character. Its Ministers in the Govern- 
ment are working as loyal and conscientious members of a team. 
And the party, as a whole, has assumed for the most part the 
duties, as well as the rights, of a democratic party, working within 
the framework of a party system. One should not assume that this 
democratic and co-operative attitude on the part of the Czechoslovak 
Communist party in any way precludes it from being the instrument 
of Soviet policy in Czechoslovakia. On the contrary, it seems in- 
creasingly possible that the Soviet Union may prefer to have a 
strong and rich Czechoslovakia even at the price of its remaining 
a political as well as an economic democracy. For, one thing is 
certain—that even the Clerical Party—the most Right wing of the 
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parties now permitted in Czechoslovakia—is absolutely loyal to the 
Soviet Alliance, and no Czech or Slovak party would ever 
dream of doing anything to impair the alliance with the Soviet 
on 
his, in fact, is the crux of the whole question of Soviet influence 
country. Every man and woman not only knows that the 
Soviet alliance is inevitable but earnestly desires it, and the pre- 


Soviet will to impose but the Czecho- 


, 
lating factor 1S not the 


please. Here and there voices are raised protesting 


vak will to 
t a too slavish interpretation of the desire to please, and 
voices are gaining in strength and daily becomes 
more obvious that no one but the really fanatical Communists desires 


hece 
nese 


courage as it 


n exclusive orientation to the East. 

But in the end, the really decisive factor for the Czechs is not 
heir own desires but the relationship between the Soviet Union 
nd the Western Powers. So long as this is good and the frame- 
work of European policy is the Anglo-Soviet alliance, there is no 
sort of reason why Czechoslovakia should not remain an independent 
political democracy with strong ties both with Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. Failing that, she will have no choice but to throw in her 
lot with the Soviet Union. 


MIGRATION OF DEATH 


By GERALD GARDINER 


O talk casually of mass population-movements is easy ; to see 
7 mass population-movements in operation (as I have done in 
the last seven months as an officer of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit) 
is a different matter. The Polish expulsion of the German inhabi- 
tants of Poland began in June. In spite of an order, which was 
said to have been made at the end of July, to stop their coming into 
Berlin itself, they appeared to be still reaching the capital in August 
it the rate of 15,000 to 20,000 a day. The total involved has been 
variously estimated at between 1,500,000 and 8,000,000. It has 
recently been stated that the expulsion of a further 4,500,000 from 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia was to start at once. 

I have seen some of these refugees coming through Berlin. In 
some cases their evacuation has been in some degree orderly and 
humane. In the majority of cases, however, they have been expelled 
from their homes at ten minutes’ or half an hour’s notice with what 
ood they had and could carry. On their way to the railhead, and 
throughout a journey to Berlin which takes from two to fourteen 
days, they must live on that food or on what they can find in a 
countryside already short of food ; a certain number are subject to 
ooting and raping by Polish soldiers en route. These refugees are 
nearly all obviously poor people of the peasant type, and the large 
majority of them are old people and children. They crowd into 
trains for Berlin, partly because rail transport for Berlin is available, 
ind partly because they hope to find there some organisation which 
will look after them. Some, either from starvation or infirmity of 
ge (or youth), do not in fact survive the journey, and the removal 

the dead in carts from the railway stations was a grim reminder 

what I saw in early days in Belsen. 

Berlin has the means neither to house nor to feed these people. 
Ihey are only accepted in Berlin for twenty-four hours, after which 
they must leave. They receive accommodation in camps with 
wooden beds and few mattresses or even straw palliasses, and the 
available food-supply is not sufficient to provide them with more 
than two slices of dry bread and some potato soup. Their general 
condition is fairly illustrated by an account written by one of the 
members of our Berlin section at the time: “ There was an old 
woman in tattered peasant dress with a red scarf on her head and 
pitifully worn boots on her feet. Her legs were swollen and she 
was quite exhausted. She had brought four grandchildren with 
er from East Prussia. Like her, they were all lying down during 
the day, wo weak to move. The eldest child was suffering from 
n infection of the lungs ; the youngest, two years old, looked like 

small baby, apart from the size of its head. Their mother had 
died on the road, their father was last heard of at Dunkirk. The 
come to Berlin because most people were 


ld grandmother had 
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going that way, but she had nowhere to go there. Her 
family had always been peasants, and now they had lost their land. 
This complete absence of any future aim in life is often much worse 
for the refugee than his present privations. He carries on without 
hope. A young mother showed us her little girl aged five, and all 
the starvation pictures we have seen came to life. There were the 
spindly legs, the swollen abdomen and the drawn yellow face. She 
had had practically no food since the Russians reached Danzig four 
months ago. Her father was ; he might be alive, but, even 


if he were, how could they trace him? ” 


irom 


weg 


I have seen the conditions under which they leave Berlin, 
particularly from the Anhalter station in the American  séctor, 
Herded together in the open air without shelter, they await 
entry to the platforms for a period which sometimes amounts 
to four or five days. No attempt is made to stop further 
looting of these unhappy people by Russian soldiers, and the 
crowd is so great that the American officer in charge himself 


told me that the bodies of those who die are sometimes not 
found in the crush for two or three days. Those who try to 
get on a train without taking their place in the queue (if queue 
such a conglomeration can be called) are, he told me, shot out of 
hand. From the reports of refugees who have gone west from 
Berlin and then returned, there seems no reason to think that those 
who survive this ordeal and crowd into the cattle-trucks going west 
from Berlin fare any better at the towns on the extreme west of the 
Russian zone to which these trains go. 

What is to be the fate of these hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of old peasants and young children expelled from their 
homes in the east and wandering round from place to place in the 
west of the Russian zone? Have they any real hope of surviving 
the winter, and, if not, what steps can be taken to prevent mass 
deaths on a scale compared with which those at Belsen may seem 
insignificant? The remedies seem obvious enough, namely, (1) to 
stop further expulsions, at least until the winter is over, and (2) to 
take a fair proportion of these refugees into the Western Allies’ 
zones. The decision to give this large part of Germany to Poland 
was an Allied decision ; is it fair to the Russians to expect them to 
shoulder in their zone the burden of the whole of the consequent 
expulsions? 

On the other hand, it may not unfairly be asked: “Can these 
other zones, and in particular the British zone, support any more? ” 
Conditions in the bombed towns in the British zone, particularly in 
the Ruhr, are likely in any case to be bad enough. The German 
ration of rather less than half the British civilian ration is in some 
districts, as in Berlin, still a paper ration. The bread and potatoes 
may be obtainable, but not the full ration of fat and meat. In 
some Ruhr towns even the full potato ration is not obtainable. The 
fact that there is to be no German coal or coke ration this winter 
creates innumerable problems in these bombed areas. Many foods 
cannot be eaten unless they can be cooked. In one Ruhr town even 
the hospital can only serve cold meals, the wash-houses have had 
to be closed, and the little milk available cannot be pasteurised. 
Hospitals are in short supply for buildings, ambulances and drugs. 
With the existing overcrowding in cellars and air-raid shelters and 
a water supply which in some bombed towns is still piped along 
the streets in half-inch pipes which must freeze when winter comes, 
the possibility of epidemics is undeniable. 

Nor are conditions made any easier by the division into zones. 
Gelsenkirchen, for example, may have wire and metal building 
accessories which it would like to exchange for dried milk, of which 
Munich is reported to have a surplus; but Munich is in the 
American zone and the German authorities cannot, or do not know 
how to, effect the exchange. Existing conditions in the British zone, 
therefore, do not augur well for the winter which lies ahead. Never- 
theless, three factors have to be borne in mind. In the first place, 
the country districts, large parts of which have hardly been touched 
by the war, are in a very different position to the bombed towns. 
Secondly, removal of the outgoing Displaced Persons has freed a 
certain number of camps, and although some of the best of them 
have since been taken over by British troops, some remain 
available to house refugees, In the third place, if experts 
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like Sir Arthur Salter are right, both the food and _ the 
transport are in existence to render the conditions remediable, if 
the Allies want to remedy them. If they are remedied there is little 
doubt that a substantial number of refugees could be both housed 
and fed in the British zone, particularly in the camps and country 
districts. But if any such step is to be taken, the decision must not 
only be taken now, but must be implemented forthwith. Any 
corps commander is naturally enough disinclined to add to the very 
real problems which already confront him in the housing and feed- 
ing this winter of persons already settled in the British zone, par- 
ticularly in the bombed towns and in the Ruhr. But conditions 
which are barely tolerable for old people and children in the 
summer and in a particularly mild autumn become intolerable in 
winter, and unless that decision is both made and implemented 
forthwith it will be too late. 


MONEY MYSTERIES 


By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has decided to reduce the 

rate of interest on Treasury Deposit Receipts from 1} per 
cent. per annum to % per cent.” “The Clearing Banks give notice 
that their buying rate for Treasury Bills will be reduced from 1 per 
cent, to 4 per cent.” A good many readers of sentences like 
these which appeared last week in the City columns of the news- 
papers must have asked themselves—Whatever does it all mean, 
and, anyhow, how does it affect me? Well, one of the announce- 
ments, namely that relating to the rate of interest henceforth to be 
paid by the banks on their customers’ deposits, does affect you. 
For the future no interest at all will be paid by the banks on 
current account balances or on deposit accounts callable at less than 
fourteen days’ notice—and that does mean you. 

But as to the interest on Treasury Deposit Receipts and Treasury 
Bills, what is the inner significance of that? First of all let us be 
clear what these Treasury Deposit Receipts are. They are receipts 
for deposits of money with the Treasury by the banks. The deposits 
are normally for six months—Treasury Bills run for only three 
months—but the banks have certain rights of calling them 
in earlier if they want the money for subscriptions, either on their 
own or their customers’ account, for the longer-dated Government 
issues like National War Bonds. Apart from those refinements, 
the banks stand in much the same relation to the Treasury in 
respect of these deposits as you do to your bank in respect of your 


‘deposit with it. At the present moment there are some 


£2,000,000,000 of these Treasury Deposit Receipts (T.D.R.s to the 
City) held by the clearing banks as against their customers’ deposits 
with them of £4,800,000,c00. If, then, you have a deposit with 
your bank (whether an ordinary current account or a deposit 
account) of £100, your bank holds about £40 of this in the form 
of a Treasury Deposit Receipt, on which it has hitherto earned 
14 per cent. and will now earn 3 per cent. The rest of your 
£100 it holds in cash (about £10), money at call with the discount 
market (£4), longer-term Government investments (£22) and 
loans to industry, commerce, the professions and private indi- 
duals (£15). 

Now the £2,000,000,000 of banks’ T.D.R.s, plus the additional 
cash they hoid by reason of the war, represents very roughly the 
increase in the banks’ custemers’ deposits since the war. By and 
large this increase in banks’ deposits Can be classified as “ infla- 
tionary.” It represents an increase in purchasing-power which has 
no counterpart (or only a partial counterpart) in an increased out- 
put of goods and services by the community. It has been brought 
into being by this stage army process of “credit creation” which 
to many people seems so mysterious. The Government, failing to 
raise from you and from me (in taxes or subscriptions to war loans) 
all the money it wants for the prosecution of the war, applies to 
the banks for the balance. The banks advance the Government say 
£1,000,000 (against T.D.R.s or Treasury Bills or any other form of 
Government acknowledgment of indebtedness), the Government 
pays the £1,000,000 to say Vickers Armstrong, who are building 
a new battleship, Vickers Armstrong pay the £1,000,000 into their 
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bank and, hey presto! the bank deposits of the country have risen 
by £1,000,000. 

Of course this creation of credit depends ultimately upon the 
public’s belief and trust in the banks. Nevertheless, it does enable 
the banks in wartime to increase their deposits and their assets 
and their earnings without any special effort on their part. There- 
fore it seems reasonable that they should receive only a low rate 
of interest on their additional funds. That was why, when T.D.R.’s 
were first instituted in 1940, the rate of interest was fixed at only 
1% per cent., and that is why the present Government—its appetite 
increased by the eating of the previous one—is now reducing it 
to } per cent. 

So much for what has happened. But atin consequences outs'de 
the rarefied atmosphere of “high finance,” what consequences of 
more intimate concern to the ordinary citizen than the loss of interest 
(if he has been drawing any), on his bank account, are to be looked 
for? I don’t know that I can answer that question, but I can at 
least restate it in more pointed form. Will, then, this cut in interest 
rates on short-term securities held by the banking system lead to a 
similar reduction* in interest rates on the medium and long-term 
securities, held by the public as well as by financial institutions, 
which form the bulk of the National Debt? And if so, will there 
be any sort of revolt by the saving and investing public? Will the 
public withdraw deposits from the banks? Will it, if the Govern- 
ment decides to follow up its present step by reducing interest on 
Savings Certificates and Post Office deposits, either save less or 
employ its savings in some other way than investment in Govern- 
ment securities? 

In the first place, the principle of the “better ’ole” applies very 
largely. Up to a point depositors in the banks can shift to the 
Post Office Savings Bank or National Savings Certificates, but there 
are limits to individual investments of these, and the money is not 
quite so readily available as it is on a bank account. And if interest 
on Savings Certificates and Savings Bank deposits is presently 
cut, investors can no doubt shift into preference or ordinary shares 
or into real property or commodities of one kind or another. But 
there are objections to all these courses which might count for very 
little in the face of really serious fears of inflation, but will certainly 
prove generally effective so long as the fear of inflation is no greater 
than it is at present. 

Then there is the possibility of people being discouraged from 
saving at all and deciding to spend their money. I think this 
possibility deserves serious attention, and will no doubt receive it 
before the authorities decide upon any reduction in Savings Bank 
and Savings Certificate interest. It certainly is a delicate matter, at 
this moment, when the flow of at any rate small savings is showing 
signs of flagging, to determine whether it is safe to reduce the scale 
of remuneration offered to savers. On the other hand it is un- 
doubtedly true, as Lord Keynes and other economists have insisted, 
that the rate of saving of a community is determined by other 
considerations than the rate of interest. Some people, in fact, 
having a certain provision in mind for old age or for dependents, 
will save more if interest rates are low than if they are high. 

On the whole, therefore, one may conclude that the supply of 
savings is not likely to be very greatly affected if the Government 
decides to reduce the Savings Bank and Savings Certificates and 
War Bonds interest. And one must conclude that that is its 
intention, since the saving of National Debt interest secured by the 
cut in the T.D.R. and Treasury Bill rates will in any case be very 
modest—much less than the £30,000,000 which a number of 
commentators have mentioned—and may indeed be reduced 
almost to vanishing point if holders of T.D.R.’s and Treasury 
Bills transfer part of their holdings into 2} per cent. National War 
Bonds. 

Nevertheless, there remains a very important factor which ought 
to be considered, though it will probably not be by the present 
Government. It is this—that whatever doubts there may be about 
the supply of savings in the next few years, there can be no doubt 
whatever about the demand for them. The demand for savings, 
the demand for new capital, will be immense throughout the world. 
And the price which borrowers would be willing to pay for it in a 
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free market, so far from falling, would be very high. In depressing 
rates of interest, therefore, the Government are swimming against 
the tide. They can do so because of their “controls.” By control 
of the capital market and control of building and of the use of raw 
materials, they can prevent industry from bidding for new capital. 
By control of the foreign exchanges, they can prevent capitalists 
from exporting their capital to take advantage of higher rates of 
interest which may be obtainable elsewhere, and can more or less 
force them to invest at home. The trouble is that the maintenance 
and increase in the gap between enforced domestic rates of interest 
and the natural rates is certain, on the one hand, to stimulate 
evasion of the regulations against issue and export of capital and, 
on the other hand, to perpetuate the need for controls. 

The cut in the interest tates on T.D.R.s and Treasury Bills 
hardly makes sense unless it is to be followed by a much more far- 
reaching attack on the present interest-rates structure. And impor- 
tant as it is to keep the National Debt interest bill down to the 
minimum, such an enterprise may in the end cost us a big price in 
the form of perpetuated controls and regimentation of the free 
enterprise section of industry, with all the inevitable accompanying 
frustration and discouragement. But current Left Wing philosophy, 
with its down on money-lending and speculation and its hankering 
after a zero interest-rate, is likely to reck little of such arguments. 


THE LIE-DETECTOR 


By E. ASHWORTH UNDERWOOD 


URELY the chapel of Wycombe Abbey must have seen one of 
S the strangest events in its history a few days ago, when an 
American corporal was tried for murder by an American court- 
martial which was held in it. During the proceedings an American 
army psychiatrist gave evidence that the accused had been subjected 
to the effects of a drug named pentothal, and that under its influence 
he had admitted that he had performed the act with which he was 
charged. This report is of much interest since lie-detectors and 
drugs employed to elicit statements which are stored in a person’s 
subconscious mind have not been much used for legal purposes in 
this country. It has been estimated that every person charged with 
a criminal offence in Great Britain costs the community an average 
sum of £42, and of this about £37 represents the cost of detection. 
Much time and money have to be expended because of unreliable 
witnesses, and any legitimate aid which would reduce these costs 
should merit careful consideration. 

Pentothal belongs to the group of hypnotics known as the bar- 
biturates. The chemical basis of these bodies is urea—said to be 
the first organic substance to be synthesised in the laboratory (1828) 
—and it is combined with malonic acid and other substances. Barbi- 
tone—or veronal—is one of the parent members of the group, and 
other well-known examples are medinal, amytal, nembutal, evipan 
and luminal. The general effect of all these drugs is to hasten sleep, 
and if the concentration of the drug in the blood is increased by 
injecting it directly into the blood stream, some of them produce 
a degree of anaesthesia which is sufficient for certain surgical opera- 
tions. Pentothal itself, for example, is frequently used for operations 
on the bones. The patient loses consciousness rapidly after the 
injection is commenced, and on completion of the operation he sleeps 
quietly for an hour or so. If taken repeatedly all of these drugs 
tend to accumulate in the body, and this may be followed by broncho- 
pneumonia or by a coma which may be fatal. 

The use of drugs such as amytal and pentothal in legal cases is 
based on the results obtained with them in psychiatric work. Dr. 
Broome, of Oldham, did some early preliminary work, but Black- 
wenn in the United States in 1930, and Horsley in this country in 
1936, appear to have been among the first to make systematic use 
of the narcosis produced by such injections in inducing the patient 
to reply to questions, without the controlling and inhibiting influence 
of the higher centres of the brain. The patient is unable to survey 
critically his own replies, though he is quite aware of his environ- 
ment and of the nature of the questions. During the Tunisian cam- 
paign of 1943 Grinker and Spiegel, to mention only two United 
States Army psychiatrists, had very successful results with patients 
who were suffering from the neuroses of war. This procedure— 
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called by them “ narcosynthesis ”"—was practised by the Americans 
in the forward battle areas, and as a result patients were able to 
relieve themselves at the earliest possible moment of the intense 
pent-up emotions which are inseparable from modern battle. Wilde 
and Sargent in this country have done similar work. 

The next obvious step was the attempt to use a drug such as 
pentothal or amytal to enable replies to be obtained to certain 
questions of a compromising nature. In other words, these drugs 
were employed as so-called “ truth sera,” though the term “ serum ” 
is a misnomer. Lorenz of Wisconsin seems to have been one of the 
first to make use of this method, and he quoted three examples of 
its actual use in the case of persons charged with murder. Horsley 
in this country, as a result of his work in psychiatry, stated that 
the ease with which confessions had been elicited in more or less 
normal persons suggested that the method was a valuable approach 
to the problem of criminal investigation. Jn vino veritas might be 
a more appropriate description of the method than any tag embody- 
ing the phrase “ truth serum.” 

The use of pentothal in criminal cases recalls the attempts which 
have been made during many years to evolve a scientific instrument 
which would detect lies. Except in the case of hardened criminals 
—convicted or unconvicted—lying is of course associated with 
certain physiological reactions, such as dryness of the mouth, 
swallowing or flushing, which may be so slight in degree as to be 
imperceptible to an observer. From the earliest times use has been 
made of these reactions, in much the same way that ordeal by battle 
was used tO decide the just cause. In China it was once the practice 
to compel a subject to chew rice while he was being cross-examined, 
and then to produce the rice for inspection. Since lying inhibits 
the secretion of the salivary juices, if the rice was produced in the 
dry state, the guilt of the suspect was accepted as proved. There 
are other physiological reactions, however, which are caused by 
lying, and which are by their nature not susceptible to casua! obser- 
vation. Among these are the pulse-rate, the rate and type of breath- 
ing, and changes in the blood pressure. As long ago as 1914 Benussi 
used as a lie-detector variations in the ratio of the inspiratory pericd 
to the expiratory period in one complete respiration, and three years 
later Marston introduced a blood-pressure test. More recently (1926) 
Keeler in America devised a modification of the “ polygraph,” an 
instrument invented by our own Sir James Mackenzie in his studies 
on the heart and circulation. Keeler’s polygraph records simul- 
taneously on a moving sheet of paper records of the blood-pressure 
and of the respirations. This instrument has been much used by 
the police in America, and the Michigan police have now had ten 
years of experience of the method. A case in which a lie-detector, 
of a type not specified, was employed in Michigan has been reported 
within the last few days. 

It may be interesting to glance for a moment inside a room at police 
headquarters in some American city when a polygraph examination 
is being carried out. The room is quietly and tastefully furnished in 
office style, and the operator of the polygraph is dressed in multi. 
The subject is seated in a comfortable chair with his back towards 
the instrument, and the variations in his pulse and respirations are 
transmitted from soft pneumatic tubes around his arm and his chest 
to the writing pens on the instrument. After a preliminary trial run 
the operator proceeds to ask the subject about ten questions, two or 
three of which will be of a compromising nature, while the others are 
pertectly innocent and straightforward. The answer given to each 
must be “Yes” or “No.2 Experience shows that a lie declares 
itself on the tracing as an abnormal movement of the pens. The 
Michigan State Police have found that the greatest value of the 
polygraph is in clearing innocent persons. It has been estimated by 
competent authorities that the Keeler polygraph is only 75 per cent. 
accurate. On the other hand, the Summers pathometer, which it is 
claimed demonstrates a lie by means of a variation in the electrical 
resistance of the skin to an electric current, is supposed to detect 98 
per cent. of guilty persons and too per cent. of the innocent. 

There are obviously certain dangers associated with such methods, 
and all authorities are agreed that certain safeguards must be practised 
in their use. Such tests have been systematically observed in the 
United States for twenty-six years. As long ago as 1932 Lorenz 
of the University of Wisconsin laid it down that the examination 
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with such drugs as pentothal should preferably be carried out in the 
presence of representatives of both sides. The doctor’s function is 
simply to administer the drug, and then to start the subject talking. 
The person to be examined should be informed of the nature of the 
test, and he should voluntarily give his consent. If a suspect is 
convinced that he is innocent, and during the examination he happens 
to confess to any other minor crimes, he should not be called upon 
to defend himself against such charges. These main principles 
stillapply. Although the United States police use polygraph evidence 
to a considerable extent, only a few attempts have ever been made 
to introduce it in court. There are no set standards for apparatus or 
operators. In 1933 the Wisconsin court held that “the admission 
of the lie-detector may easily result in the trial of the lie-detector 
rather than the issue of the case.” In 1938 a New York court ac- 
cepted pathometer evidence, but in a murder trial which was held 
rather later the court refused to admit such evidence. In 1942 the 
Supreme Court of Michigan ruled that the admission of such evidence 
would be an error until it was established that reasonable certainty 
could be deduced thereby. The British courts do not appear ever 
to have admitted evidence of this nature. 


THE VOYAGE HOME 


ITH the exception of three dreary weeks in a convoy, all my 
journeys to and from America since the war have been made 
by air. So the decision to return by one of the ‘ Queens’ instead 
of flying back, stirred my expectations. How would I take the 
comparative slowness? To cross in the old days in the ‘ Queen 


Mary’ or the ‘Normandie’ in less than five days had seemed ~ 


nearly miraculous, but after being used to being in England one day 
and the United States the next, might it not be trying for a very 
impatient, experienced and incompetent traveller? 

Well, expectation was deceived. I learned, from the moment that 
I saw the bulk of the ‘Queen Mary’ rising above Pier 90, that I 
belong to the pre-air age. They may call their planes “ ships,” but 
this was a real ship. I could remember her well and I can’t remem- 
ber the name of any plane I have ever flown in. And this obsolete 
attitude was shared by the public which was not travelling at all. 
The taxi-man who took my baggage to the pier, the idlers under 
the elevated road, all felt that the sailing of a great ship was an event, 
was news, not merely an occurrence like the departure of a plane. 
The press shares this view. Ship news is again printable, and the 
old routine, endlessly repeated but not yet a merely boring ritual, 
the announcement that the ‘ Queen Mary’ was sailing with 500 pas- 
sengers, was being carried out with gusto. It was a sign that some- 
thing of the old world had survived. But that there were less than 
§00 passengers was one sign of only partial normality ; the other 
was that on the westward voyage she had carried 15,000. 

For the ‘ Queens,’ classified too hastily as white elephants, have 
played a great role in this war, transporting whole divisions at a 
time, ferrying to Europe a considerable part of the armies that broke 
through the Atlantic and the West Walls. Now they are pouring 
back into an almost hysterically welcoming American society, the 
young veterans of the great campaign. To accomplish this feat, ‘t 
has been necessary to gut the great ships in a way that must have 
made their designers wince. Almost all of the public rooms have 
been turned into vast dormitories, packed with tiers of wire beds. 
Most of the old private cabins have been fitted with three wire beds 
in place of one bed and stripped to the lowest austerity level. (I 
had a cabin to myself and a private bathroom but no chair.) The 
organisation of the mass transport taxes all types of ingenuity and 
some types of endurance. In bad weather with bad sailors, there 
must have been a good deal of the Black Hole about the dormitories. 
Only two meals a day were served and the deck space (proportion- 
ately less than in older and smaller ships like the ‘ Aquitania”) must 
have been terribly inadequate. But in war the ships moved at their 
highest speed, so that the ordeal was brief and now, at any rate, 
the human sardines have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
being rushed home. 


We were not rushed home Dollars are now about as precious 
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as rubies and no attempt was made to use our maximum speed on 
the eastward voyage. So the ‘Queen Mary’ did the trip in six days, 
she who held—and holds—the blue ribbon of the Atlantic! One 
agreeable consequence of this (plus fantastically perfect weather) was 
that the vibration which used to distress the sensitive passenger in 
the old record-breaking days, was not perceptible. Indeed, from 
the promenade or sun decks, at times it was hard to believe that we 
were moving at all; at fifteen knots we slid over the languid and 
balmy North Atlantic in a type of weather that I had never known 
on that normally cold and disagreeable piece of water, even in July. 

Most of the passengers were people with official or public 
functions. There were some children returning with their parents to 
an England that either they had never really known or that had 
grown very different from the England of 1939 or the America of 
1945. There were other passengers not much better prepared for 
what they were coming to. There was the Austrian, naturalised 
American, continually asking questions about the conditions of life in 
England, and finding it hard to grasp that our rationing, our shortages 
were not the result of planning it that way, not the expression of a 
national asceticism or peevishness, but the results of necessity, of a 
condition of impoverishment that we had come to take for granted 
even though we did not welcome it. At the same table was a 
Belgian with experience of four years of German occupation, and his 
ironical eyebrows were at the end almost ‘overworked. 

With only one public room, the old first-class theatre, it was easy 
to spot all the passengers, or so one thought. Some of the official 
missions, the American team for the war crimes trials, for instance, 
had means of working in their rooms, but the rest of us had to 
write or read there if we wanted to do either. The theatre-cinema 
had preserved all of its old chocolate and gold décor, a composition 
to which only Mr. Osbert Lancaster could do justice. The only 
innovation was the chairs, designed for church or lecture hall to 
make sure that the congregation or audience at least stayed awake. I 
don’t know where the Cunard got these atrocities, but they should be 
scrapped or used for recognised disciplinary purposes. There were 
bridge-games, but the standard was low (so I am told), and so were 
the stakes. The international card-sharpers, about whom one used to 
be warned, have apparently not returned to their labours yet. 

But it was in the afternoon and after dinner that the “ lounge ” 
played its great role. For then we had the movies. Films at sea 
have always baffled me. I used to think that there was some 
special factory where the film equivalent of trade gin was manufac- 
tured for ship use. I gathered that some films on the edge of this 
classification were shown, but most of them were standard, if a little 
ancient Grade A films. But the high-water mark was the first show- 
ing of a brand new film being hurried over to London to siake the 
thirst of an eager public. There is no point in naming or describ- 
ing this expensive effort in glorious technicolor. It will soon be 
loosed on the public, and I await with special interest the comments 
of Miss Dilys Powell. There was a division of opinion afterwards ; 
one school (to which I belong) held that it was the worst film ever 
made ; a more moderate party held that it was merely one of the 
worst. A small pessimistic group held that it was the worst ever 
made, and that the British public would like it. This, I firmly 
trust, will prove untrue. 

We had a meagre news bulletin and a noisy and largely unin- 
telligible radio, so we got behind on world news. I did see, however, 
one of the two great inventions of this war (the other being the 
atomic bomb), the new miraculous fountain pen invented in th: 
Argentine by a Hungarian refugee, and about to be made here (I am 
told) by a British plane manufacturer. Since I am not in the adver- 
tising business, I can only say that I coveted it in a most sinful 
fashion. 

Saturday night came, and then suddenly there were lights; it 
was Cornwall. Landfall at night is always dramatic, but to realise 
that those lights had been extinguished for nearly six years, and that 
the Channel had been barred to shipping for four, gave homecoming 
a new poignancy. It was over. One forgot the wire beds, the non- 
existent chairs, the existent chairs, even the pathetic spectacle of 
the stewards reduced to serving nothing but coca-cola and lemonade, 
“ Heureux qui comme Ulysse ont fait un beau voyage.” The day 
of the ship is not over, and the Cunard may earn us dollars yet. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is strange indeed that Pierre Laval, having for a quarter of a 
century infected French politics with the poisons of his own 
putrescence, should have continued to harm his country even when 
brought to trial and execution. This malign cuttle-fish, whose 
tentacles have for so long entwined themselves with subtle gropings 
in and out of the lobbies of the Palais Bourbon, succeeded at the 
very moment of his extinction in emitting a spurt of venom, which 
has left behind it an inky cloud. There are those who suspect that 
the trial was brought to a hurried conclusion for purely electoral 
purposes. There are those who believe that the summary procedure 
which was in the end adopted was due to some fear that Laval in 
his defence would implicate important figures in the political life 
of France and other countries. The fact that in order to face the 
firing-squad he was resuscitated from an abortive suicide seemed to 
add a touch of cruelty to an ill-managed condemnation and aroused 
in many minds a feeling of shocked sympathy. Laval’s own genius 
for opportunism, his amazing gift for twisting momentary circum- 
stances into a pattern of permanent principle, created the impression 
that what was in fact an act of justice had in some way taken the 
shape of political revenge. With the result that this man, who was 
assuredly guilty of high treason, is deemed by many people to have 
been executed only for a political error. It is not for us in this 
country to criticise the procedure which was followed; French 
justice may not always be as impassive as British justice, but it is 
frequently more human. And whatever may have been said in this 
island regarding the conduct of the Laval trial is as nothing com- 
pared to the scathing criticism of the French Press itself. 
* * . * 

I have been reading this week some of the comments passed 
by the Paris newspapers upon the confusion which arose. “ Laval,” 
writes Libération, “has been condemned to death; and France 
feels ashamed. It was not Laval alone who suffered from the sordid 
argument which took place ; it was Justice herself which was dis- 
honoured. A crime which was firmly established, a case in which 
there could have been no dubiety of judgement, was obscured and 
sullied by those who should have given an example of dignity. A 
judge who was incapable of controlling either the course of the trial 
or his own emotions, a public prosecutor who became frenzied with 
passion, a jury which lost all sense of dignity—allowed themselves 
to be out-manoeuvred by a crafty individual who sought to save his 
skin by bringing further shame upon his country.” “A French court 
of justice,” writes Combat, “failed during four days to get the 
better of a man against whom the whole of France has fought for 
four years. ‘They only secured his condemnation after surrendering 
themselves to his will.” Léon Blum in the Populaire goes so far as 
to advocate that the “cruel scandal” of the Laval trial necessitates 
a revision of the whole constitutional position of the French judica- 
ture ; and M. Emile Buré, that fine veteran, claims in l’Ordre that if 
the 1875 constitution had been observed the scandal of the Laval 
trial would have been avoided, and it would have been the Senate 
who, sitting as a Supreme Court, would themselves have tried the 
former Prime Minister on the charge of High Treason. These criti- 
cisms preclude us from making any comment ourselves. Yet it 
must remain a mystery to foreign observers that the French autho- 
rities, who had good cause to know the nature of Laval’s protean 
genius, should not have foreseen that he would twist and turn, 
changing himself into fire and then into water and finally dissolving 
into air. They must have foreseen that his amazing opportunism 
would, if given the slightest chance, compel admiration by its very 
virtuosity. 

. * * . 

Yet as the cloud of venom dissolves we can well discern the 
shape of the cuttle-fish. It was a horrible sight to see Pierre Laval 
moving from group to group in the Paris Chamber of Deputies ; 
whispering confidences to the journalists ; giving his right hand to 
one Deputy and at the same moment holding out his left hand to 
another ; moving rapidly, with sly side-glances and simian twists, 
among the crowded lobbies; distributing promises, promotions, 


bribes ; exploiting the affection of the French for cleverness until jt 
overshadowed their belief in principles ; exuding corruption from 
every pore. It was a horrible experience for those who had to nego- 
tiate with him to realise the utter empiricism of his methods, the 
complete absence of any stable principle or any consistent purpose, 
I have been told by one British negotiator of the despair which 
assailed him when he had to discuss with Laval the imposition of 
sanctions against Italy at the time of the Abyssinian crisis. The 
Englishman was seeking to convince Laval that the issue was not 
essentially an Italian issue but one which would affect the whole 
future of the League of Nations, an issue in which the thoughts and 
feelings of the British people were deeply concerned. Pierre Laval 
made no attempt to conceal his impatience at this, to him, most 
irrelevant argument ; he drummed upon the green cloth with irritable 
brown fingers ; and then he began to grin slyly, muttering to him- 
self again and again the word “Ababa, Ababa, Ababa.” It was 
evident that the idea had occurred to him that, if he were forced 
to make a speech in the Chamber of Deputies, he could turn the 
subject to ridicule by playing upon that ludicrous jingle. He was in 
truth an eel, impervious to the sand of any principle. 
+. * * * 

What, essentially, was the charge against Pierre Laval, a charge 
which, owing to his own subtle manoeuvring and the incompetence 
of the judge and jury, was not made apparent during his trial? He 
was not accused of personal dishonesty, although the vast fortune 
which he had amassed, and the fact that his house, the Villa Said, 
had long been a mart of political corruption, furnished full grounds 
for such an assumption. He was not accused specifically of collabora- 
tionism, since even to that grave charge he might have answered 
that he believed erroneously in a German victory and wished only to 
spare his country the worst consequences of defeat. He was accused 
essentially of treason against the Third Republic and of aiding the 
enemies of France. It is irrelevant to consider whether Laval really 
did believe that the interests of France would best be served by 
appeasing Germany and by seeking, at the cost of a rupture with 
Great Britain, to establish a Latin block with Italy and Spain. 
Such a belief might have been excused as a mistake of political 
prescience and judgement. It was not in regard to his opinions that 
Laval was indicted, but in regard to his acts. It could have 
abundantly been proved that he sought, with the aid of Pétain and 
Darlan, to overthrow the constitution and to establish a dictatorship 
on totalitarian lines. It could have been proved that it was he, more 
than anyone else, who was responsible for preventing President 
Lebrun from going to Africa ; and that it was he who devised the 
dastardly trick by which ‘those who wished to continue the struggle 
were inveigled into embarking in the S.S. “ Massilia” and were 
arrested and interned upon their arrival in Morocco. It could 
abundantly have been proved that when, after his dismissal, he was 
reinstated in power in April, 1942, that reinstatement was due to 4 
German ultimatum. It could have been shown that it was Laval 
thereafter who decided to assist Germany by deporting labour from 
France. And, above all, it could have been proved that it was 
Laval who was the creator of Darnand’s militia, thus providing 
himself with a private army with which to maintain, by the utmost 
brutality of method, his own dictatorship. 

. * * * 

Such actions could not have been explained away as mere errors 
in political foresight ; they constituted definite acts conceived with 
the dual purpose of destroying the Republican constitution and using 
his resultant dictatorship for the benefit of France’s enemies. If ever 
there were actions of high treason these assuredly were such actions ; 
upon the last two counts alone he would have merited sentence of 
death. The fact that his trial was incompetently conducted, and 
that both the judge and the jury displayed animus, should not blind 
us to the essential fact that Pierre Laval was a very guilty man. For 
his own advantage he sold his fellow-citizens to the enemy ; and for 
that he deserved to be shot. 
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THE 
THE THEATRE 


At the New Theatre. 


AN extraordinary outburst in the London Press of what Matthew 
Arnold would have called “ provincialism ” has greeted the brilliant 
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“King Oedipus "’ and “ The Critic.”’ 


“Old Vic” company’s production of Sophocles’ Oedipus. My col- 
leagues, it seems, are not moved by this tragedy because they know 
here ts such a thing as free-will and are, forsooth, not ancient 
Greeks dominated by a conception of an over-ruling Fate. And 


they proclaim their indifference to this play of predestination under 
the banner of Christianity. Shades of Dante and Calvin, spectres 
of Jonathan Edwards and Kierkegaard, ghosts of Rome and New 
England—to say nothing of Dr. Karl Barth—what are we to think 
of such nonsense! I am certain that the majority of the audience 
each night at the New Theatre, which has seen in its own lifetime 
milltons of men and women compelled by no choice of their own 
into actions and a way of life over which they Fave had no control, 
will not take this view. No, on the contrary, they are likely to 
appreciate fully the awful spectacle of majestic and inescapable ruin 
which this great tragedy presents in such sublime and incomparable 
force. It must be added that the acting lives up to the theme. 
Laurence Olivier gives to his doomed King the same tremendous 
force that made his Richard III so spectacular, and the Tiresias of 
Ralph Richardson stands up to his performance, just as the same 
actor’s Harry Richmond did to Olivier’s Richard. The setting by 
John Piper is magnificently right and so are the dresses. The pro- 
duction by M. St. Denis is generally successful, even in the difficult 
matter of the choruses, which were more impressive and audible 
than is customary. These choruses are always a problem, and I 
wonder the attempt is not made to have them delivered by a single 
speaker with an accompaniment in dumb show by the non-speakers. 

After a decent interval, a brilliant production of The Critic relieves 
the tenseness of the audience. In it Mr. Miles Malleson is at his 
best, and Mr. Olivier as Puff is as light and sparkling as he is 
grandly granitic as Oedipus. I do not think this juxtaposition a 


mistake. Either Oedipus must be given alone or some strong 
contrast is called for. This is a combination no playgoer should 
miss. JAMES REDFERN. 
“The Seventh Veil.’’ At the Leicester Square.——** The Road to 
Utopia.’’ At the Carlton.——* Indiscretion.’’ At the Warner. 


The Seventh Veil is an event in the development of the British film 
industry. Firstly, it is as smooth a piece of popular entertainment 
as our studios have turned out for a long time; secondly, as the 
first film of a new production unit it holds promise of future develop- 
ment ; and, thirdly, it presents us with an actress really worthy of 
that much-abused epithet “film star.” As Francesca Cunningham, 
world-famous concert pianist, Ann Todd arrives fully fledged as an 
actress of great ability, intelligence and beauty. This combination 
is a rare event, and she is fortunate in having a cameraman who 
has been able to do her full justice and a director who, marvel of 
marvels, has treated his heroine in an adult manner. The story, 
which starts well and then cannot quite maintain its own high stan- 
dard, is well constructed and is helped by extremely sensible dia- 
logue. The pianist is suffering from a complete mental breakdown. 
Under narcosis, a psychiatrist uncovers the story of her life, which 
is told to us in a series of flash-backs. She has been starved of 
affection and understanding while a child, is obsessed with the 
idea that her hands will be injured and that she will be unable to 
continue her work, and she is emotionally embroiled with three men. 
This tangle is eventually unravelled and makes an entertaining story. 
The supporting cast is particularly good, Herbert Lom being out- 
standing as the psychiatrist, and there is a neat sketch of a pin-headed 
young woman by Yvonne Owen. There are also several extremely 
well-handled concert sequences, and through it all the pleasure of 
watching a beautiful perforniance by Ann Todd. I look forward 
to the next film made by Compton Bennett, Reginald Wyer and 
Sidney Box, respectively director, cameraman and producer. 

The fabulous trio of Hope, Crosby and Lamour are with us again, 
and this time their road takes them to Utopia. Never so good apart 
as they are together, like bacon and eggs, rum and pineapple or pan- 
cakes and lemon, they are, in this film, funnier than they have ever 
been. That charming catalyst, Dorothy Lamour, who has the 
power of remaining unchanged whilst she transforms her two com- 
panions into inspired comedians, helps the film enormously. She 
treats the story with great seriousness, spurs everyone on to even 
wilder deeds, and thus provides a perfect foii to the general insanity. 
To try and tell you the plot would be absurd; Robert Benchley 
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sets out to do it, but eventually gives up and, from his vantage 
point in the top left-hand corner of the screen, cheers the villains 
on as they chase Hope and Crosby across- the frozen wastes of 
Alaska. It is all most excellently comic, and I enjoyed it 
tremendously. 

Indiscretion could have done with a lot more lunacy. Barbara 
Stanwyck plays the part of one of those infuriatingly perfectionist 
magazine writers. You know the sort of thing in which a woman 
writes about her farm and how she looks after the child and puts 
the cow to bed, keeps up with her reading, is a good wife, thinks 
beautiful thoyghts and still has time to prepare six-course meals 
which include soufflés, sauce béarnaise and exotic stuffings. The 
whole set-up exists only in her imagination and she has suddenly to 
provide it all in order to keep her job. It was a good idea, but 
unhappily there is a serious love interest, not enough comic inven- 
tion, and the pace of the whole film is far too slow. The food 
sounded nice, though. ALEXANDER SHAW. 


LAKE AND SUN 


I watched the setting sun 
Paint Time upon the lake, 
Stone silver bronze and gold, 
As an alchemist in dread 
Whose life is centred on 
This hour might see it break, 
The elixir turn to cold 
Solidity of lead. 

O complex of the mind: 

The apple upon the tongue 
Turns sour and biblical 

At the first unthinking bite, 
And even the naked wind 
Comes loving to the lung 
Like a bleary Bacchanal 
Bored at the thought of night. 
But in this fading light 

I watch the sailing swans 
And the sheer marvel of 
This single instant grows, 
And ice-blue-mountain-white 
Swim in the gold and bronze 
Fabulous birds of love * 
Bright as the lunar snows. 


For now a new element 

Is ours, and man among 
The stars shall bodily 
Suffice his soul and feel 

A momentary content— 

As the first ape that swung 
Down from the rocking tree 
Felt earth under his heel. 


Atom Elixir both 
Are here by the fading lake 
Under the fiery sky 
Implicit in your grace, 
And what is my love worth 
If setting all to stake 
I am not first to fly 
Into the lapse of space? 
Patric DICKINSON. 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what is 
happening in world affairs and particularly the British view 
on the subject. Unfortunately the blocking of currency in 
most of the countries prevents them getting a Rritish publica- 
tion which would provide a balanced survey of current events 
week by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have 
friends in these countries that they might care to take out 
a subscription to The Spectator for them as a Christmas gift. 
All you have to do is to forward the name and address of your 
friend, accompanied by a remittance of £1 Ios. od. to cover a 
subscription for twelve months, or 15s. for six months. We 
will send a greetings card tating that the subscription is a gift 
from you and forward the paper weekly for the period ordered. 

Send your instructions to The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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LETTERS TO 
A PALESTINE PLAN 
Sir,—Dr. G. R. Driver, at the end of a constructive and interesting 


article on Palestine, makes the suggestion that a home for the Jews should 
be sought in Eritrea. Apart from the wisdom or unwisdom of creating 
fresh Palestines in other territories hitherto peaceful, what are the facts 
about Eritrea? ‘They are that only, at most, one-fifth of the surface 
of the territory could imaginably be used for European settlement. That 
one-fifth has been inhabited from time immemorial by a settled village- 
dwelling Christian folk: there is no question whatsoever of Dr, Driver's 
“more or nomadic African tribes” nor of his “fair number of 
ligrinian immigrants.” The population in these highlands is relatively 
dense, and every square inch of cultivable land is owned by one of the 
many villages or kinship-groups. The prelude, therefore, of Jewish 
settlement must be forceable expulsion of the age-long inhabitants. Have 


less 


these no rights? 
The picture of Italian farmers returning to Italy and evacuating their 
well-tended farms for Jewish newcomers belongs to pure fantasy. It 
is true there are still 45,000 Italians in Eritrea, but not more than one 
or two per cent. of these live on the land ; the rest, except for the two 
or three thousand employed in the public services and recently developed 
local industries, are an unwanted urban proletariat who proved a grave 
embarrassment to the Italian administration in its later days and a still 
graver for the British. Nine-tenths of the Italians must be repatriated 
because there is no living for them, and never can be, in Eritrea. Dr. 
Driver “Where Italians have lived, Jews can live.” That is 
equivalent to saying: “ Where Italians have invaded, to the bitter resent- 
ment of the population, and have formed an unwanted and highly em- 
barrassing element, surely Jews can do the same.”—Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG. 
Ling House, Dominion Street, London, E.C. 2. 


BACK TO THE COLLEGES 
S1r,—It is only with due diffidence that a freshman of two weeks’ standing 
may essay to question the published opinions of his seniors. I feel, 
however, that the assertion by “A Cambridge Tutor,” in an otherwise 
illuminating article, that “the position of the youngster straight from 
school, who finds himself cheek-by-jowl with these war veterans, is a 
little pathetic,” should not be allowed to stand without qualification. 

Certainly, if the writer of the article glances, when in hall, along the 
packed rows of undergraduates, he will have no difficulty in marking 
the division of the freshmen into two sharply contrasting camps. There 
are those, the majority, who are plainly at ease in one another’s company, 
maintaining a healthy flow of conversation, vociferous at times with animal 
good spirits. But dotted here and there among their number are the 
few of the second camp—self-conscious, uncomfortable, taciturn ; unable, 
for disparity of years and experience, to join light-heartedly in the chatter 
of those around them; in a word, shy. These are the “war veterans” ; 
but, far from embarrassing the “youngsters” (and themselves) by a 
ceaseless exchange of “robust war reminiscences,” they seem only too 
relieved to be in surroundings where talking “shop” no longer means 
logistics or aerodynamics. Indeed, I would suggest that those occasions 
on which they do lapse into war reminiscences are dictated rather by 
shyness than by any hankering after kudos. The manifest vigour and 
assurance of the ex-sixth-former can well be frightening, until one recalls 
one’s own confident omniscience of six years ago. 

It is because “A Cambridge Tutor’s” view of the situation might 
well appear plausible to read*rs beyond the college confines that I wish 
to join with other ex-Service freshmen in stating that the boot is most 
assuredly on the other foot. If I am guilty of exaggeration, it is solely 
with a view to redressing the balance of error.—Yours, &c., 

Saint John’s College, Cambridge. Peter M. J. Hararts. 


LORD KEMSLEY’S NEWSPAPERS 
Sirn,—When Lord Kemsley assures your readers that he always puts 
public interest before private profit he will give them as much satisfaction 
as he must get himself from the knowledge that all the companies he is 
associated with are sound commercial concerns. However, the point 
raised by “Janus” was not a criticism of Lord Kemsley, but of a 
system which allows unlimited development of newspaper combines. 
Such combines can only spring from great financial resources which 
are originated and maintained by vast circulations. I may be permitted 
to delicately hint that a high standard of journalism and a high circulation 
are infrequently found together, therefore it does not require the wisdom 
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of Solomon to see danger in the extension of newspaper combinations, 
Human nature being what it is, we cannot hope to see a continuance of 
the public spirit that Lord Kemsley claims in successive newspaper 
combines. A newspaper free from State control is not necessarily free ; 
private control can be far more dangerous because it is unnoticed by 
the majority of readers. 

It seems to me, if we wish to save the real freedom of the Press, we 
must make the newspaper industry less profitable, must have more news- 
papers, quite independent of one another, paying less dividends and 
employing a larger number of qualified and conscientious journalists — 
Yours truly, FREDERICK WILLIs. 

40 Wodeland Avenue, Guildford, Surrey. 


SPENDING AND HAVING 


Sir,—“ Because we have been spending £15,000,000 a day, and have 
to pay heavy interest on the debt thus incurred, we are under the need 
te economise heavily in every possible direction.” So runs your reply 
to Mr. Heaton, apparently contradicting Prof. Carr’s remark in “ Condi- 
tions of Peace” (p. 137) that “the only limit to what we can ‘afford’ 
is the extent of our resources in man-power and materials.” I should like 
some elucidation of both these statements. In particular, when you 
speak of “debts,” do you mein external debts only or all debts? And 
does Prof. Carr ignore external debts completely? Is the difference 
between the two statements that you think internal debts require 
economies, and Prof. Carr thinks they don’t? Or what is it? 

Again, what do you mean by “economising heavily”? I can hardly 
suppose you mean cutting salaries, unemploymeni benefit and school- 
building (as in the economies associated with the names Geddes and May), 
What I hope you mean is that we must have a long period of austerity 
and controls to settle external debts and pay for the import of raw 
materials by our own exports, without any Geddes nonsense about our 
internal economy. If so, it will be sad for Mr. E. R. Jacks, who (from 
his letter below Mr. Heaton’s) appears to think that an Englishman who 
still cannot buy a new car without a permit is living in captivity and will 
not breed 

How far is State spending comparable with private spending? I should 
soon reach a full stop if I spent £15 a day; but however long the 
war we should never have said to Hitler: “You win; we can’t afford 
£15,000,000 a day any longer.” This being so, why can’t the State go 
on spending on public needs in peace as in war? Appropriately, as I 
write, I hear that a Credit Vote of £2,000,000,000 was passed without 
opposition. Not even a single University Independent Member opposed. 
How puzzling it all is! Can you help me to understand? I can hardly 
believe I am your only baffled reader.—Yours faithfully, 

Hengwm, Knighton, Radnor. H. W. HEcKSTALL-SMITH. 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


Sir,—May I be allowed the privilege of making as brief a reply as 
possible to the letters of my three critics which appeared in your 
columns last week? In the first place, there is no getting away from 
the fact that August is, and is likely to continue, to remain the recog- 
nised holiday month in this country. Two important reasons for this 
are that the sea is warmer for bathing in this month than in any other, 
and that the daylight hours are longer in it than in September. Hence, 
while schools of all kinds continue to break-up at the end of July, 
teachers and scholars alike would resent having to postpone the most 
enjoyable part of their summer holiday until the beginning of the 
autumn. 

Sir Ronald Davison, however, did recognise, as the “ Two Members of a 
Large Public School” clearly did not, that I was referring to Secondary 
Schools more or less under State control. As a former assistant master 
at a well-known Public School where the masters were in loco parentis 
to theiz pupils during all the twenty-four hours of the day, I know 
well that their work is not limited to 54 hours per diem, even if only 
actual teaching and invigilation were taken into account. Nevertheless, 
I should not consider that holidays of 10 weeks per annum instead 
of 14, as at present, would be inadequate. The average G.P. is lucky 
if he can get a third of this allowance, and he undeniably has to work 
much harder both by day and night than does the average Public School 
master. Surely it is Sir Ronald Davison rather than myself who “sins 
against the light” in suggesting the short days of October as suitable for 
school holidays. 

In reply to C. M. N., I cannot accept his contention that teaching 
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js actually so much more laborious than manual work, although the one 
may require more skill and training than the other. At the age of 70 
I can still enjoy teaching during two periods a week at our Village 
School, whereas I should certainly find two hours’ exertion in the hay- 
field far more fatiguing. How does C. M. N. explain the notorious 
Jongevity of schoolmasters if their work be really so arduous and 
exhausting as the pundit whom he has quoted would have us all believe? 

As regards the management of canteens and clerical work, in normal 
times no member of a teaching staff in a properly organised Secondary 
School ought to be called upon to undertake either of these duties. 
This certainly was so in a school of 500 boys of which I was head- 
master for over a quarter of a century.—Yours sincerely, 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

Sir—To most headmasters of Grammar Schools, Dr. Bailey’s letter must 
seem surprisingly ill-informed, or Lancaster must be a unique school. I 
myself have just finished three hours’ teaching on a Saturday morning, 
and my usual school day begins with my letters before breakfast and 
ends with parental interviews, lectures and corrections up to Io or II 
in the evening, though I am spared much of the two or three hours of 
nightly correction of my colleagues. As I am at school working for a 
week after term is over and for ten days or a fortnight before term 
begins, my holidays on the Bailey plan seem to be limited to a week 
at Christmas and a week in August in order to keep fresh a mind 
directed to school problems during a 70-hour week. 

How many boys or masters limit their activities to 5} hours a day? 
].T.C. three times a week, innumerable school societies, plays, holiday 
expeditions, holiday farming camps, Saturday afternoon matches, Sunday 
AT.C. engagements, homework—these and mvch else fill the year. Even 
in a day school, masters and boys are very rarely free for any external 
social engagement. As for the increased salaries, Dr. Bailey may ‘not 
realise that a 50 per cent. rise in the cost of living has been for graduates 
met by a 15 per cent. rise in salary. The plums have gone to those 
who have few outside activities to run or book corrections to make. 
Meanwhile, all of the profession needs time to recover vision after a 
term—time largely devoted to mulk bottles, dinner tickets, labels for 
school books, measurement of feet, potato-picking cards, gym. shoe 
coupons and issue of Savings Certificates. Possibly Dr. Bailey in retire- 
ment still thinks of schools in terms of steady academic effort and of 
the attainment of culture in a serene atmosphere, all passion spent. Times 
change, and Secondary School masters, in general, are more disillusioned 
than ever before. Curtailment to any considerable extent of the 13 or 
14 weeks of nominal break would mean the impossibility of reading, or 
reflection, of having any freshness of outlook. Even a headmaster is a 
disaster if he becomes a bore.—Yours, &c., 

“ Direct GRANT” HEADMASTER. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the article entitled “ School Holidays ” 
in your issue of October 12th. Since I am at present at school, and 
hope in the future to become a teacher, I would like to state my reasons 
for objecting to the suggested shortening of the schcol holidays. 

In his article Dr. Shackleton Bailey states that children spend at the 
most five and a-half hours in the classroom daily, and that, apart from 
long holidays, there is a whole holiday every week, not counting a free 
Sunday. He concludes from these facts that the parents are not getting 
their money’s worth in their children’s education, and that much of the 
vast sum to be spent under the new Education Act will be wasted. 

May I point out that, although Dr. Bailey’s estimate of the time spent 
in the classroom errs if anything on the generous side, ail school children 
are expected to spend a large proportion of their time doing “ prep.” 
At my school most of us finish our evening “ prep.” about half an hour 
before bedtime, according to the official times for work; but, as most 
children will agree, it is not often that the work set can be completed 
in the correct time. Even our afternoons are not our own; when there 
are no afternoon lessons, we not only have to go to games, but we also 
have to do more “prep.” As for whole holidays once a week, I know 
a great number of people who would like to attend a school where there 
were such things, but no such school has yet come to our notice. 

The teacher must not be forgotten in this proposal for shorter holidays, 
and I am not at all sure that such a suggestion would be welcomed in 
teaching circles. Dr. Bailey assumes that with the proposed increase in 
wages teachers can have no possible objection to the curtailment of their 
holidays. He also states that an average working man spends twice as 
long on his job as a teacher, who hes longer holidays into the bargain. 
But surely, if this were so, the teaching profession would be over- 
crowded, not crying out for more and more people to qualify. The 
teacher’s work, however, does not end after a morning and afternoon 
in the classroom, but continues well through the evening. The most 
laborious task is the correction of scores of exercise books, but there is 
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also the job of preparing lessons for six or eight classes next day. I have 
heard some teachers complain that they have had to sit up until one or 
two in the morning correcting books, and although this is not a general 
rule, I am sure few people could say that a teacher has shorter hours 
than a working man. 

If the teaching profession is to become popular and the vacancies 
provided by the Education Act are to be filled, there must be some 
real incentive for those who are seeking a career io turn to the teaching 
profession. The promised rise in wages is an obvious measure, but it 
will lose mucn of its effect if there is a drastic cut in the length of the 
school holidays. 

To conclude, then, I believe that no thought of shortening the school 
holidays should be entertained until the new system is working properly, 
and even then the question should be gone into very thoroughly before 
any steps are taken. Pupils’ hours are long, their routine is wearying, and 
the holidays are the only time for assimilating the ever important influence 
of our parents. Teachers need long holidays not only as a complete 
rest from schools and children, but also to widen their outlook so that 
their lessons become fresh and interesting again. A cut in the hoiidays 
is also likely to mean a cut in prospective teachers at a time when the 
nation urgently needs them.—Yours faithfully, JENNIFER ROBINSON. 

Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


THE ELECTRICAL FUTURE 


S1r,—In your issue of October 19th, D. M. Vaughan asks for a house or 
flat—with some means of electrically consuming its own refuse. When I 
was in the United States in 1943 I had the pleasure of being a frequent 
visitor to a fine old Southern home in North Carolina, which had been 
recently fitted with an all-electric kitchen. The waste pipe of the sink was 
approximately 3 inches in diameter an-i in the pipe, below the sink, was 
fitted a mincing machine driven by a high-speed electric motor. Every 
type of soft kitchen waste was disposed of by stuffing it down the waste 
pipe and starting the motor with a half-turn clockwise of the waste plug. 
Having been ground up, the waste was simply flushed away by turning 
on the tap for a moment. Only a few seconds were necessary fo: the 
grinding up of each batch of waste. I do not remember whether this 
excellent contrivance could deal with bones ; but water-melon skins and 
the shells of crabs were very quickly disposed of. As this device was 
made by an American company which has an English branch, it is not 
too much to hope that soon we may find it on the market over here.— 
Yours faithfully, DEREK R. SCORER. 
“ Heatherland,” Maybury, Woking. 


“ SOMETHING ABOVE HUMAN NATURE” 


Sir,—The following has never, as far as I know, appeared in the British 
Press. You may care to publish it as a unique tribute by an Ally to the 
undying heroism of the British Navy. It is the report of an American 
airman, Flight-Lieutenant Vigors, who arrived on the scene of the dis- 
aster shortly after the ‘Prince of Wales’ and ‘Repulse’ had gone down 
on December roth, 1941:— 

“T had the privilege to be the first aircraft to reach the crews of the 
‘Prince of Wales’ and ‘Repulse’ after they had been sunk. I say the 
privilege, for during the next hour, while I flew low over them, I wit- 
nessed a show of that indomitable spirit for which the Royal Navy is 
famous. I have seen show of spirit in this war over Dunkirk, during 
the Battle of Britain, and in the London night raids, but never before 
have I seen anything comparable to what I saw yesterday. Even to an 
eye so inexperienced as mine, it was obvious that the destroyers were 
going to take hours to pick up those hundreds of men clinging to bits 
of wreckage and swimming around in filthy, oily water. Above all this, 
the threat of another bombing and machine-gunning attack was imminent. 
Every one of those men must have realised that. Yet, as I flew around, 
every man waved and put his thumbs up as I flew over him. After an 
hour, lack of petrol forced me to leave, but during that hour I had seen 
many men in dire danger waving, cheering and joking as if they were 
holiday-makers at Brighton and joking at a low-flying aircraft. It shook 
me, for here was something above human nature. I take off my hat to 
them, for in them I saw the spirit which wins wars.” 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 


BELSEN TRIALS 


Sir,—Mr. Kempson’s letter about the Belsen trials expresses a point of 
view which I have read and heard expressed almost everywhere in recent 
weeks. It may be that this general impatience with the slow processes of 
justice is only a momentary deviation from our normal habit of mind in 
this country, one of the numerous dislocations caused by seeing so many 
of the conventions of our civilisation outraged during recent years. Let 
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us hope so, for otherwise we shall in due course find that the tap-root, as 
it were, of that civilisation has been cut. 

During the final collapse of the German many 
acts of rough justice were done by ourselves, the Americans and our other 
Allies in the west, and that these acts of summary execution left the 
world a cleaner place. But experience has surely shown us that such 
acts when done in the heat and tensity of battle do not corrupt the doer 
any more than the ordinary acts of war. To shoot a captured SS. 
man out of hand during a battle or a victorious advance, when one knows 
what dreadful deeds S.S. men have habitually perpetrated, is not appre- 
ciably more brutalising than to fire a machine-gun at the distant figures 
of enemy soldiers in ordinary trench warfare. 

But we are no longer in a state of active war. 
conventional society are now, or should be, again operative, 
British authorities to shoot or hang—personally I hope they hang—the 
Belsen creatures and all others like them unless they are first found, each 
and all, to be guilty beyond all reasonable doubt in a trial as fair and full 
and proper as we know how to make it, would be to do the British people 
irreparable harm. It would in the long run, I believe, do more damage 
to Western Europe in its state of fevered weakness for these persons 
to be punished without the sanction of a trial at law than for them to 
escape scot free. There will have been enough killing in the name of 
retribution by the time it is all over. 

By precisely what right these people can be tried by a British court 
under any other than German law for ects committed on German soil 
against persons not of British nationality I do not,prefess to understand, 
nor does that matter, for the conscience of civilised humanity demands that 
they should be tried in the name of decency. My point is that this is a 
supreme instance where justice must not only be done, but must also appear 
to be done, and that is why I am thankful for the tedious and meticulous 
thorougliness of the Belsen trials, however boring they may be to the 
Spectators. 

We are going through a period when the choice between short- and 
long-term policies is going to be far more agonising than it usually is. I, 
for one, am glad that the British Government has plumped for the long 
term, at least in this case.—Yours faithfully, EDWARD FRANKLIN. 


The Royal Automobile Club, London, S.W. 1. 
THE DRESS SHIRT 


Sir,—In a recent number of The Spectator your contributor, “ Janus,” 
inveighed against the fiat issued by some of the luxury restaurants in 
London regarding the wearing of evening dress. One could not but agree 
with his remarks under existing circumstances, but that he should have 
added totally uncalled for and unwarranted statements about damage 
inflicted on dress shirts by laundries is unpardonable. Very few dress 
shirts are likely to find their way into the laundry at present, but where 
they do the prices charged are regulated by the Central Price Regulation 
Committee of the Board of Trade. Laundries accepting that class of 
work take great care to give a satisfactory finish. It is not, therefore, 
true to say that the damage inflicted by laundries on dress shirts is 
notorious.—Yours faithfully, F. CourtTNEY Harwoop, 
Director of Research. 


British Launderers’ Research Association, Hendon, N.W. 4. 


FIRST CATCH YOUR MAID 


Sir,—Your correspondent is right about the cat-o’-nine tails, but he does 
not carry his correction of Mi. Gardner far enough. The use of the 
“cat” giving rise to the saying was concerned with flogging in the 
Navy in the bad old days. The space available for flogging between 
decks was often so restricted that there was often no room, literally, to 
swing the cat.—Yours, &c., TuHEopore D. Lowe. 


Earith, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 


TURKEY AND THE ARABS 


Sir,—The leading article, “ Mr. Bevin’s Problems,” in your issue dated 
October 12th, 1945, refers to Turkey as an Arab State. This is definitely 
a wrong statement. I am sure the sympathies of an average Turk go 
with the Arabs as far as the Palestine question is concerned. But the 
way you are placing Turkey among the Arab States might mislead your 
readers about the extent of her concern in this unfortunate problem.— 
Yours faithfully, S. Nariz Tozan. 
C/o Cunningham, 23 Windsor Terrace, Glasgow, W. 4. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE later harvests are proving most beneficently abundant, and the dry 
warm weather befell at the chosen moment. The sun was just in time 
to add a good percentage of sugar to the sugar beet, which is a more 
perfect machine perhaps than any other plant for performing the most 
vital of all miracles, which we conceal under the syllables of photosynthesis, 
The abundant leaves so gather and cook the sunlight that the dull, fat- 
looking root may contain over 20 per cent. of sugar. The potatoes were 
as successful starch-makers. When I walked across a field that had 
yielded eight or nine tons to the acre, the relics that toc careless school- 
children had left would have added a great many hundredweight, both of 
King Edwards and Majestics. Why shouldn’t gleaners glean the potato 
as the wheat fields? These same schoolchildren freely used the 
popular name for an unusually large tuber (one of which weighed 3 Ibs), 
It was always an oven-buster. Mr. Pearsall Smith and others may well 
assert the superiority of the vernacular over the literary language. Ir js 
A large sweet is usually a gob-stopper, 
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Edible Mushrooms 

A number of correspondents take me to task for a “sin of omission.” 
They are unanimous in their praise of the King Penguin book, Edible 
Fungi (price 2s), by John Ramsbottom, who recently gave an admirable 
broadcast. The book gives coloured plates that are so clear and lifelike 
as to allow of “no possible doubt,” very minute, foolproof descriptions, 
and in addition some good recipes. The wide interest in the subject, 
and the multiplication of the mushroom-minded, is indicated by the 
addresses of these correspondents. They write, for example, from Dum- 
bartonshire and Dorset. I urged greater attention to the subject from 
the .Ministry of Agriculture. Such attention is paid by municipal authori- 
ties in some parts of France. A visitor to the market place at Poitiers 
was much struck by the display of many baskets of many sorts of edible 
fungi, and each basket contained a certificate of edibility signed by an 
orficial of the Municipality. Did anyone ever hear of any official of any 
English Council taking so motherly an interest in its people? 


‘ 


Strange Seedlings 

The surprising presence of Buddleia shrubs amid the ruined houses 
of London has astonished many. When at an earlier date I recorded 
this, a naval officer wrete to ask if the Buddleia was a species of Willow- 
herb! It is an alien bush, and one would hardly expect it to seed 
itself in such places; but it seems that it has appeared also in other 
bombed places, Southampton among them’ The varieties seem to vary 
greatly in their readiness to multiply by seed, and I fancy the original 
Veitchiana variabilis heads the list. I have never found a seedling in 
my garden, but in a neighbour’s, where the seedheads were pruned just 
as the seeds were ripe and were left lying, the ground became so thick 
with Buddleias that they mad=2 a carpet. Few bushes take so readily 
from cuttings, and this quality is shared with the amusing hybrid between 
B. Globosa and Variabilis. It both strikes and grows quickly. 


English Locusts 

An unexpected acknowledgement of the perfection of mid-October 
weather greeted me as I sat in a little south-looking verandah. Two 
large grasshoppers caine to sun themselves on the warm concrete floor, 
and two unexpected butterflies, a Painted Lady and a Comma, flew over 
their heads. It is surprising how little is heard of our grasshoppers, of 
which the long-horned sort are rare, and the short-horns (which are in 
classification locusts) do no harm to anyone. Different species have 
different instruments for scraping out their quaint music, and one of the 
commonest, the meadow grasshopper, which hops an inordinate distance 
by the agency of its kangaroo-like hind legs, has lost the power of flight. 
It retains the frog’s and chameleon’s capacity to change colour. 


In My Garden 

The destruction of a hedge of Lonicera Nitida (which needed inordinate 
attention) leaves the question whit to plant instead. Some shrub not very 
greedy in root is needed, for the hedge is at the back of a herbaceous 
border. Of many applicants, three have been selected for further examina- 
tion: Sweet-briar, Berberis Darwinii and Cotoneaster Simonsii. The 
last of these has proved a most excellent hedge-plant elsewhere. It has 
out-grown its quick neighbours, it keeps its leaves and its very numerous, 
very bright berries for a long time. I am told that C. Buxifolia is at 
least as good. Both are “good doers.” W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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FACILITIES 


COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


including cranes up to 40 ton lift, 


pipe lines, etc. 

. 
MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR SHOPS 
. 
ENGINEERING AND 
BUILDING SERVICES 
. 

PRIVATE RAILWAYS 
AND SIDINGS 
RIVER AND ROAD 
TRANSPORT 
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CHOOSE YOUR SITE 


AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


YOU now have the opportunity 
to build your factory or depdét 
within a dozen miles of the 
centre of London, on a riverside, 
industrial estate, well served by 
rail and road and _ particularly 
ieee °°! for sea and river borne 
ie ia Wharves and _ jetties 
provide berths for barges and 
for ships up to 15,000 tons. The 
equipment for bulk handling of 
both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive. 

A staff of civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineers are available 
on the Estate; they can submit 
schemes for construction and can 
undertake plant fabrication, 
installation and maintenance. 


DAGENHAM DOCK 
ESTATE 


NDUSTRIAL 





SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone : 


Royal 3171 


“It is the only Tobacco 
which compares with that 
obtainable in England.” 





OCTOBER 26, 





“At Sea. 
“Oil-tankers visit such out-of- 
the-way places, and it was this 
state of affairs which separatea 
me from Barneys for about five 
months—a separation I did not 
Gppreciate. However, I was able 


‘TRIB UTE TO. 


to lay in a good stock w hen we 
arrived at... lt ts the only tobacco 
which,in my experience of exported 
tobaccos, completely compares with 
hat obtainablein England, bothwith 
cage to freshness and quality.” 


JOHN SINCLAIRS |. 


_ Barneys 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 


COLDS and influenza cannot be resisted 
when your diet is deficient in vitamin 
A: the daily dose of Crookes’ ensures 
you the necessary amount. Adults 
cannot keep healthy and children 
cannot grow up with straight bones 
and strong teeth without sufficient 


vitamin D : the daily dose of Crookes’ 
keeps your supply well above the 
safety level. 

This extra supply of vitamins 
A and D will work wonders in 
building up your resistance and 
stamina. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules—100-8/6 


Liquid—enough for 16 days 2/- 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Shaw’s ‘‘ Beatrice ”’ 
Beatrice Webb. By Margaret Cole. 10s. 6d.) 


In this portrait of what she calls “ the greatest woman I have ever 
known,” Mrs. Margaret Cole has done well a job that was by no 
means easy. Yet it needed doing. There is a generation of 
youngish persons, even within the Socialist fold, for whom Beatrice 
Webb, apart from her Russian enthusiasm, is little more than a 
name, if a great name. For them the long and faithful career of 
distinguished and disinterested service needs to be set out, and set 
out against its complicated background of events and controversies. 
If, at times, it seems that the “rows” within the Fabian Society 
are dealt with almost too fully, one recalls how vitally important 
they seemed at the time—not least to the Webbs, calmly as they 
always took them ; and, on the whole, the contemporary atmosphere 
is very neatly sketched in at each crucial stage. 

The high points in the narrative are, inevitably, the youthful story 
and the final romance of “falling in love with Russia.” It is hard 
to re-tell a tale once so superbly narrated in My Apprenticeship, but 
two points here strike me as being exceptionally well taken. First, 
the significance of Beatrice Potter’s work as her father’s companion 
and «onfidential secretary. Not only was she thereby trained in 
methodical organisation and the effective management of affairs, 
domestic and other. Even more important for her future work 
was the fact that she learned “to treat money as a business man 
treats it”; she learned to take risks and, when necessary, to cut 
one’s losses. This knowledge, as Mrs. Cole justly observes, stood 
her in good stead in other spheres; “she never suffered either 
from the timidity in action or the clinging to institutions and pro- 
jects after they have become useless or impossible of achievement 
which the history of the last two generations has, alas, shown to 
be such a common failure of Social Democratic parties and govern- 
ments founded on them: she had practical as well as intellectual 
courage.” 

Secondly, Mrs. Cole does full and sympathetic justice to the 
decisiveness with which, on her marriage, Beatrice left her own 
world to enter fully into Sidney’s ; “it was she who resigned her 
career—if only for a time—not Sidney.” She took his name, and 
was slightly contemptuous, later, of public women who retained 
theirs, declaring this to be “confusing and inconvenient.” She 
took on his friends, making herself part and parcel of the Fabian 
community. She did this easily and well because, from the start, 
here was a marriage of perfect companionship and abiding happi- 
ness. About this, the nonsense at one time summed up in A. G. 
Gardiner’s ridiculous picture of “ two typewriters clicking as one,” 
has died of its own absurdity. Yet the fact presents the biographer 
with another major difficulry. Of her separate, individual life 
Beatrice Potter wrote an account which will live among the great 
autobiographies. It may be hoped that of her dual existence, Our 
Partnership, will in time give us an equally masterly picture. Mean- 
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The Cloth of Flesh SEAN JENNETT 

Mr. Jennett’s work has undergone the development foreshadowed in his first volume 

of poetry Always Adam, published in 1943. His verse is now harder and sharper, 

showing a firmer mastery of his medium; and he reveals himself as a poet who is 
6). 


not limited by the mood of the present time 


Inheritance of Dreams JOHN DRUMMOND 


One of the few new writers who have built up an established reputation since th® 
war, John Drummond has written two successful novels and a plan for agriculture’ 
Charter for the Soil. In this, his autobiography, he tells the story of his own struggles 
as a farmer and a landlord, against the vivid background of his remarkable family, 
who have been farmers and pioneers in Scotland for seven hundred years. Illus. 10/6 


rhe Beautiful Miss Burroughes ANNE MEREDITH 
Does transcendent beauty really make for happiness? To answer this question, 
Miss Meredith tells the story of Laura Burroughes, who took London by storm, made 
the marriage of her season, yet 50 years after nothing was knowa of her—not even 
whether she was alive or dead. In her own inimitable fashion, the author of Curtain, 
Mr. Greatheart, unravels this mystery without a crime. 96 


When All Is Done ALISON UTTLEY 


In this new novel of country life, the author of The Country Child, etc. shows how 
the lives of a family, through successive generations, are entwined with the spirit of 
86 


their old farmhouse and rooted in the land itself. 
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time, after her entry into that dual existence, she had, as Mrs. Cote 
aptly says, “like the ‘happy countries,’ almost no personal history.” 
The work she and Sidney did together, from that time on is, in 
fact, her history. It is by intellectual standards that this remark. 
able woman must be judged, for it was her powerful intellect that 
made her what she was. 

For final assessment of the work of the Webbs the time is not 
yet. Mrs. Cole, disclaiming modestly any attempt to write the 
“ definitive life” which cannot be written until the stored wealth 
of the Diaries which, thanks to persistent insomnia, she never 
intermitted, is given to the world, also, and again wisely, disclaims 
any attempt to make a “definitive evaluation” of her work. She 
does, however, analyse certain intellectual characteristics in the 
make-up of this potent figure: elements that will survive to make 
her great as a person, no matter what the ultimate evaluation of her 
sociological contribution may prove to be. Of these, her total dis. 
interestedness is outstanding and lovely. She never had a personal 
axe to grind ; at her most Macchiavellian she was concerned wholly 
about public ends and indifferent to public recognition. Moreover, 
although subjected from time to time to attacks the more painful 
that they came from inside, she never bore malice or harboured the 
smallest sense of personal injury. She was cast in a large mould: 
there was nothing petty about her anywhere. 

When one comes to Mrs. Cole’s summation of her intellectual 
gifts—her practicality, her originality and her “fundamental con- 
sistency "—one enters the field of argument, for which this is not 
the place. That she had these great qualities is not, I think, open 
to doubt: the tracing of the connection between Webbian Socialism 
up to 1932 and their ardent acceptance of Soviet Communism as 
a new Civilisation is a task far too fascinating and too intricately 
involved with appraisement of their earlier outlook to be appro- 
priate here. Suffice it to say, meantime, that this is—and for that 
one reviewer is deeply thankfui—a good specimen of biography 
written with admiration and a worthy contribution to the Beatrice 
Webb Memorial Trust. Mary AGNES HaAMILTon. 


The End in Europe 


Eclipse. By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


I BEGAN to read this book with a feeling of pleasant excitement, 
Mr. Moorehead’s three previous books about the war in Africa had 
been so good that one naturally wondered whether he could live 
up to the great reputation he had won. There was no doubt or 
hesitation in my mind when I had finished reading. Mr. Moore- 
head has been successful again. It would be futile at this stage t 
try to make comparisons between the four books; they all deal 
with the same great theme in much the same way and Eclipse is 
a worthy companion to African Triology. Mr. Moorehead’s great 
merit is that he is able to produce not the hurried jottings of a busy 
journalist but a finished work of art. Even though only a few 
months have gone by since the last of the events narrated in this 
book the reader is unable to sense the feverish activity that must 
have gone into its making. The author’s art, too, does not lie in 
purple passages or in fanciful juxtaposition of ideas; it is to be 
found in the selection of material and in construction. As an 
example, there is the exquisite ending of Chapter 16—an idyllic 
description of Hanover and a comparison of this countryside and its 
people with England and the English—followed by the chilling 
opening of Chaper 17—“ Just before you get to the main entrance 
of Belsen concentration camp. . .” 

The book is divided into four sections, dealing in turn with the 
Italian campaign, the fighting in France, the Rhine, and the final 
surrender. Personal experiences are skilfully mixed with a cleat 
and acute sketch of the political and military background. We are 
introduced to the great figures of the war ; in particular, there is 4 
brilliant portrait of General Dempsey, who is characterised as 4 


technician and a manipulator of facts who never dealt, as Mont- 


gomery and Horrocks did, in terms of emotion. All through the 
book we are given obviously authentic pictures of ordinary people, 
for Mr. Moorehead has a flair for the concrete incident or remark 
which opens up long vistas of thought. Nothing could be bettet 
than his description of the way in which the British soldiers he 
was with passed the weary hours before embarkation for D-Day; 
it was so characteristically British and so much in keeping with 
the matter and manner of Montgomery’s pre-invasion speeches 10 
them—no heroics, but simply cat-calls at girls on bicycles and 
suburban cricketers, and the hourly tea-waggon to which ran men 
with enamel mugs. Nor would it be possible to improve on the 
Frenchman’s summing-up of the significance of liberation: “T 
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Mazo de la Roche 
4 New Novel of the Whiteoak Family 
THE BUILDING OF JALNA 
9s. 6d. 
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NEXT WEEK? 

A. L. Rowse 


Scenes and Stories from beyond the Tamar 


WEST-COUNTRY STORIES 
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> BASIL BLACKWELL =#ee 


“ Dr. Gillies has crowned his many years of patient and 
thorough Herder research by one of the most important 
contributions to the study of German Literature to be 
published in this country.”.-—Times Literary Supplement. 
Reprinting 
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LADY LUXBOROUGH GOES TO BATH / 
MARJORIE WILLIAMS 
La. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
This is a charming account of the details of the everyday 
life of a ‘lady of quality’ in the most popular of , 
English Spas in the middle years of the 18th century. 
Ready soon 
BEYOND THE FIVE SENSES ) 
L. M. BAZETT 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net d 
A very valuable record of first-hand supernormal ex- ¥ 
periences which will be of great interest to all students 
of Psychical Research. In preparation 
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JOHANN ELIAS SCHIEGEL 
ELIZABETH M. WILKINSON 


Lecturer in German, University College, London. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 
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The ideal Christmas 5 Gift Book 
THE | 


SATURDAY BOOK:::,,.»... | 


Edited by LEONARD RUSSELL 
This year’s Saturday Book will again be everybody's cho for Christm 
contain contributions by LAURENCE OLIVIER—STE PHI XN SPI NDE R- 
BERT 


it will 
HER- 


FARJEON—A. L. ROWSE—DILYS POWELL—DOUGLAS GLASS 


JULIAN SYMONDS—THOMAS RUSSELL—HOWARD SPRING, etc There 
are hundreds of superb photographs, fifteen plates in full colour of masterpieces 
of painting, caricatures of public men specially drawn by Low, and a galaxy of 
stories and essays Ready Early November 15/- 
* ; 
2nd Edition Now Ready 


H.R.H. Princess 


MUSBAH HAIDAR 


ARABESQUE 


The Times: “ The author describes with a wealth of picturesque detail a society 
and a mode of life which have completely faded away out of Europe and almost 
seem to be centuries distant.” Britannia & Eve * Makes the mouth water as with 
Turkish delight.” With 13 illustrations 18/- 
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The fascinaling reminiscences of 


Sir EVELYN WRENCH, cx. 


IMMORTAL YEARS 


The experiences, opinions, impressions and activities of the author, who has toured 
two-thirds of the globe in wartime as a lecturer. Sincerely and easily told, this book 
makes valuable and fascinating reading. 18/- 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
LARGEST OF BOOK PUBLISHERS 





Book of the Hour 


BRITAIN OPENS 
A GATEWAY 


By S. S. PERRY 





Everyone wanting to understand the im- 
plications — political, social and moral — 
of the Palestine question, should read 
this concise little book. Mr. Perry deals 
plainly with Palestine’s strategic value to 
Britain and the world implications of our 
trusteeship to Jews and Arabs, and 
“ Urges effectively that the peace settle- 
ment will be left without an adequate 
ethical basis unless it includes provisions 
for putting an end to the persecution of 
the Jews.” — Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated with photographs, 3/6 net. 
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tell you what liberation is. {t's hearing a knock on my door at 
six o’clock in the morning and knowing it’s the milkman.” 

Most people will read this book as a worthy record of a great 
achievement, but military students will also find in it much material 
for reflection. Mr. Moorehead is sparing of criticism and humble 
and restrained when he offers it, but his great experience of war 
entitles his views to respect. It is perhaps too early yet to know 
whether more could not have been done to keep open the road to 
Arnhem, and the author’s judgement that “there appeared to me 
to be a fundamental lack of urgency in the new areas” is put 
forward only tentatively. But on two points Mr. Moorehead puts 
forward views that are worthy of serious consideration. He is 
very critical of the policy which led to the destruction of so many 
Norman towns and villages. His views on this complete and 
apparently pointless destruction are in tune with General Fuller’s 
plea for economy of force and protests against the wastefulness of 
modern war. Later, the chapter on the battle of the Ardennes is 
a miniature masterpiece of military appreciation. Few people as 
yet realise the decisive significance of this battle, when “ the largest 
armoured spearhead the world had ever known” was first blunted 
and then destroyed. It is work of this distinction which makes 
this a book to be enjoyed now and to be treasured in the future. 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


The Father of Modern China 


The Teachings. of Sun Yat-Sen. Compiled by Professor N. Gangulee. 
(Sylvan Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Sun YaT-SEN is the Father of the Chinese Republic. At the end 
of the nineteenth century when China, after a long period of decay, 
seemed as if she might founder in a welter of misgovernment, 
rebellion and foreign war, he launched the Nationalist movement, 
crystallised the discontents and aspirations of the Chinese people 
itt a programme which held out the promise of national revival, 
and, by the magic of his personality, inspired a whole nation with 
faith in his ideals. He stirred up no fewer than eleven risings 
before the Manchu dynasty was overthrown, and during the troubled 
years that followed the establishment of the republic, though often 
forced to seek safety under foreign flags, he was the only Chinese 
leader who neither amassed wealth nor raised a private army. His 
whole life was devoted to winning support for principles which he 
believed to be essential for the salvation of his country. He cap- 
tured the imagination of the Chinese people by his courage, integrity 
and eloquence ; he led them to within sight of the promised land, 
and on his death in 1925 he was raised to the level of the sages 
und legendary heroes of the past. Every word he ever wrote or 
uttered is endowed with scriptural authority. 

The teachings of Sun-Yat-Sen are therefore a matter of supreme 
importance. The book contains a useful selection from his speeches 
and writings, but the extracts by themselves do not convey an 
adequate idea of the scope and character of his thought. The 
compiler’s attempt to supply the necessary historical background 
is unfortunately a dismal failure. The glossary is poor, footnotes 
are conspicuous by their absence, and the “ Biographical Sketch ” 
is largely a rehash of Kuomintang propaganda. There is nothing 


PORTRAIT OF 
ELMBURY 
John Moore 


*Elmbury is the pseudonym of a small 
_ market town, abbey-glorious, river-misted, 
in England’s Middle West. Here is its 
chronicle of forty years during which time 
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is its tale, honestly told.” [vor Brown in 
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quite so unprofitable as propaganda that has gone stale with repeti. 
tion, but the variations supplied by Professor Gangaulee are some. 
times naive and sometimes disingenuous. He is entitled to believe 
that the abdication of the Manchus turned China into a free ang 
independent country, but there is no excuse for abstaining from ajj 
mention of the Communists or for declaring that all political partie 
give their wholehearted support to the leadership of the Kuomintang 
under the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek. 

Western students have been puzzled by Sun Yat-Sen’s disregard 
for truth and by the strange amalgam in his teachings of profound 
wisdom with what sounds like sheer nonsense. The secret of his 
influence, however, is that he appealed to the vanity and prejudices 
of the Chinese as well as to their ancient morality and traditional 
learning. He combined the réles of philosopher, conspirator and 
propagandist. In order to convince his people that China myst 
adapt her civilisation to its new environment of sovereign states 
he preached the un-Confucian doctrine of nationalism and boldly 
claimed that China’s failure in the modern world was due, not to 
her own defects, but to the misdeeds of Manchu rulers and foreign 
imperialists. He had little knowledge of economics, and, like other 
great philosophers, lacked the practical ability to devise political 
machinery by which his ideas could actually be carried into execu- 
tion. A certain vagueness for which he has been criticised has been 
found, however, in practice to be advantageous. Political and 
economic developments in modern China must conform strictly to 
the “ bequeathed teachings” of Sun Yat-Sen, and vagueness affords 
scope for interpretation—an exercise for which Chinese politicians 
show much aptitude. Sun’s influence in China will continue to 
increase. It is a pity, therefore, that no competent historian has 
yet made a study of his career. Something more than sympathy 
with China is needed to do justice to the theme. 

JOHN T. PRatr. 


Western History 


Man the Measure: A New Approach to History. By Erich Kahler. 
(Cape. 30s.) 


In this grandiose volume of 640 pages (exclusive of a long closely , 


printed bibliography and index) the author undertakes to elucidate 
the significance of human development in the history of westerm 
civilisation from its beginnings in Egypt and Sumeria up to the 
present. (He omits the further east from his survey.) Rightly he 
sees that history has no unity unless man through the ages has a 
distinctively recognisable character, and this is found in his “ faculty 
of going beyond himself.” From this point of view we are given a 
panoramic survey of the stages in the growth of the formation, first of 
“the human individual,” then of “ the human collective,” leading up 
to the world-state which (the author hopefully pleads) is within our 
reach if only science is enabled to achieve its perfect work. “The 
sciences have a great responsibility: they alone can furnish the 
picture of the whole, the teaching of the whole, on which man’s 
mastery of his world depends.” The author’s point of view is frankly 
humanist, positivist and Freudian. 

It is perhaps hardly worth while to ask writers of this school what 
they mean by this odd personification of “science” or (odder still) 
of “the sciences,” or how a co-ordinated body of fact and theory or 
a method of inquiry can be said to “have a great responsibility.” 
(Would it make any real difference if this were imputed to scientists?) 
Many readers are bound to find the author’s whole approach narrow 
and unsatisfying. The author, they will feel, is one of those “ Children 


of the Light” of whom Dr. Reinhold Niehbuhr has recently written, 


who by their complacent and oversimplified belief in progress 
blindness to the mystery of human iniquity play into the hands of the 
cynical “ Children of Darkness.” They will value his book rather for 
its comprehensive conspectus of a vast field of thought and action, 
illuminated by many striking quotations. 

I am afraid it must be added, however, that the author is far from 
a reliable guide on matters of historical fact. Certainly he presents us 
with some very surprising assertions: “Until very late in the last 
stages of the Roman Empire there is no form of life such as we 
private life. . . - A man who retired from public life . . . became 
utterly impossible, indeed even inconceivable.” (What of the Cynics 
and the Epicureans?) Again, Cromwell was not “ one of the Jacobins 
of the English Revolution.” The Holy Roman Empire in the sixteenth 
century was not “a private Hapsburg possession.” Harrington was 
not the author of a “communistic” Utopia. Freud did not “ scien- 
tifically establish ” the threefold division of the soul into id, super-€g0, 
and conscious ego. 

None the less, one cannot but be impressed by the boundless 
hospitality of these pages, in which the familiar and the unfamiliat 
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NEW IMPRESSIONS 








England is 
a Village 
C. HENRY WARREN 


“Should be read by everyone 
who loves England and wants 
to know something of the soul 


of England.” The Field. 


My Friend | 
Flicka | 

MARY O'HARA 
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“Why I read The Yorkshire Post” 


that ‘The Yorkshire Post’ has 
often been the first to mould 
public opinion on topics of 
national and international im- 
portance. 

*€In addition to education, I am 
interested in the country’s indus- 
tries, so many of which are con- 
centrated in Yorkshire and the 
North, and * The Yorkshire Post’ 
gives me the fullest possible in- 
formation on company meetings.” 


“Asa schoolmaster, I have a strict 
regard for accuracy, fair minded- 
ness and truth. So, I find, has 
* The Yorkshire Post.’ That’s one 
reason why I read it. There are 
others, of course. Such as its 
political views, whichever party 
one belorigs to, oneself. Also the 
faculty it has for seeing the shape 
of forthcoming events with more- 
than-ordinary clearness. In fact, 
I think it is no exaggeration to say 
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Charlotte Bronte, English novelist, 
now part of Bradford, Yorkshire. 

gave her an abiding place in literature ; it made her famous 
as one of the greatest women novelists of the 19th century. 
Her reputation was still further enhanced when she wrote 
* Shirley” and “ Villette.” She was sister to Emily and 
Anne Bronte who were also well-known in the literary world. 
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in fact, person and utterance come together in a by no means 
inordinate profusion, despite many inexplicable omissions and much 
disproportionate emphasis. And though many of the author’s 
comments and interpretations are questionable and many trite, some 
of them are shrewd and penetrating. Thus, of his own countrymen: 
“ However individual-minded American people may be, they are, 
paradoxically, very collective-natured.” ... Perhaps that paradox 
will provide a clue to the next stage in the evolution of human society, 
in which it is likely that the American people will play so determining 
a part. J. W. Harvey. 


Changing Course 
The Turn of the Tide. By H.M. Tomlinson. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 7s, 6d.) 

Tuts book has the sub-title “A Log-book of H. M. Tomlinson,” 
and there are ships on the jacket, but it is more of philosophy than 
of the sea. The first half is admittedly a journal of a voyage in 
a tramp steamer through the Mediterranean while Italy invades 
Abyssinia, and the whole world is on the edge of war, but nautical 
matters are little touched upon. It is a lament for the old ways 
of life and thought, and an indictment against the new. And what 
better place than the Mediterranean for such a lament? Everywhere 
the past is visible beneath the modern fagade of armed port officials, 
electric trams, and noise. Mr. Tomlinson and his young son search 
for glimpses of the ancient world beyond the screeching wheels of 
modern life which they deplore so much. It is easy to sympathise ; 
the past appears very peaceful and desirable, so much more suitable 
for meditation, and things of the spirit than the rush of our 
mechanised existence. Scientific progress has far outrun our spiritual 
development; we can do almost anything nowadays except discover 
what we ought todo. The world is out of control, and there is no 
time to see where we are going. We alter course so rapidly that the 
compass has no chance to settle, and show in what direction we are 
heading ; we can only see the confusion of events in our wake, and 
know that we have not kept straight. 

The second half of the book is a collection of essays written during 
the war ; like the journal, they are delightful to read, and the theme 
is much the same: the loss of spiritual purpose in a glut of scientific 
achievement. It is true, of course. Can a world be sane that en- 
gages in self-destruction? Mr. Tomlinson makes it very clear that 
it is not, but I doubt that he does much good by yearning for the 
simpler ways of the past. The knowledge man has acquired cannot 
be buried again unless we and our records are all destroyed. Or 
are we to understand the secrets of electricity, internal combustion 
engines, radio, and not use them? And was the past any better? 
History is a record of stupidity and wars ; the only virtue of bygone 
centuries is that events moved more slowly, and this gave more time 
for man to think and more time, perhaps, for reason to step in before 
stupidity had reached such lengths. 

I enjoyed this book; it is full of fine thinking and convincing 
evidence of the cause of the mess that the world is in. But I wish 
that Mr. Tomlinson could point to a way out ahead instead of dream- 
ing of a retreat by the way we have come. The earth cannot be 
reversed and made to revolve backwards; that is one of the few 
things that science has not yet achieved. In one or two of the 
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essays, Mr. Tomlinson sees just a glimmer of hope in the awaken; 

of the “ordinary fellow” to an awareness of the ills of the work 
He places his faith in the “ordinary fellow ” to find the road bag 
to sanity; but the snag is that in taking up the leading role }, 
loses his status as an “ordinary fellow,” and may well lose his 
virtues also. If power corrupted old leaders, will the new fay 
better? Well, we can hope. G. P. Grices. 


Fiction 
For Love Alone. By Christina Stead. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 
Some Trees Stand. By B. Dew Roberts. (Chatto and Windus. 9s. 64 
To The Boating. By Inez Holden. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) : 
Each For All. By Yari Nagibin. (Hutchinson. 5s.) 
For Love Alone is a title to scare most readers, but those who haye 
met Christina Stead before will take the risk, confident of finding 
wit, truth, and startling prose. By the time they have reached the 
end they will have understood that the author has chosen a title 
which precisely describes her theme. Teresa Hawkins, a young 
Australian school teacher, is determined to find Love. She will no 
accept the school-marm’s fate of spinsterhood, and she is equally 
disgusted by all she knows of conventional marriage. She ayes 
up, starving herself in the process, to escape to England in pursuit 
of a selfish, verbose, small-hearted intellectual to whom she fancies 
herself devoted. This unattractive and impotent exponent of fre 
love leads her on and puts her off, dangling her on a string unt] 
the day when Teresa finds that Love has found her, in the shape 
of a clear-headed American business man who exposes by example 
the revolting clichés of her intellectual scarecrow. Teresa adores her 
American. But she is not true to him. The thought that she is free 
to love as she will ennobles the love that she has. Her love for him 
“jis the only love, but not the first and not the last.” 

It is not Christina Stead’s way to sketch a character with a few 
select lines. She has the whole matter out and examines each 
thought under a microscope. Thus Teresa’s burning need to leave 
Australia is not stated with a few raw arguments such as some 
ordinary novelist might think sufficient. A hundred pages are spent 
on proving the point, the evidence piling up before the reader as it 
piles upon the shoulders of Teresa. All that contributes to the 
revulsion in her must be described—her selfish family, the vapid 
(but extremely amusing) conversation of Aunt Bea, the odious con- 
ventionalities of her friends’ marriages, even the moonlit cliffs around 
her home, made loathsome by courting couples. The picture is 
painted and the analysis compiled in a torrent of language, apt and 
truthful, surprising, coarse and beautiful—an imaginative phras 
like “ the nights of pale sand” matched with the startling statement. 
“Of course she would never get a man, for she smelled and looked 
like an old pancake.” Writing sometimes like an undisciplined 
Virginia Woolf or a disciplined James Joyce, she builds her story 
at length, determined to uncover every emotion, to examine every 
cause contributory to her argument. 

It is a mighty undertaking, and the book, although remarkabk, 
is not entirely satisfactory. The author has run her head against the 
old difficulty of how to describe the boring and the’ prosy without 
being boring and prosy. Jonathan Crow, the sterile intellectual, is 
a bore. Miss Stead has him taped, but it is impossible to enjoy the 
company of this blackbeetle, and the whole centre of the book 
suffers from the fact. After its admirable first quarter, we a 
irked by the long gullibility of Teresa. That we are immoderately 
pleased when at last Crow stands unmasked and discomfited isa 
proof of good character-drawing—but it does not alter the fact 
that we have borne Crow’s company and his rubbishy mind a great 
deal too long. P 

The unattractive title For Love Alone has sense. Some Trees 
Stand is one of those senseless titles which mean nothing clipped 
from the quotations to which they belong. “Generations pas 
while some trees stand” is what Sir Thomas Browne wrote, and 
those who recognise the phrase will understand that Some Trees 
Stand is a family novel of the good old school. This time it is about 
an old Welsh country family. Miss Roberts has a plain straight- 
forward style of writing with no nonsense about it at all, but het 
story concerns the old romance of a girl engaged to one man and 
married to another, and is not made less familiar by a ghostly harp 
and unnatural emphases on inherited characteristics. It is a curious 
reflection that the basic theme is not far different from that of For 
Love Alone, but the treatment is as far apart as Wales is from 
Australia. ; 

Nothing is more difficult to write than a good short story. If: 
complex and convincing story is to be told in few pages, a particular 
impressionistic technique must be employed upon a plot of peculiat 
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compactness. Few are successful in this kind. When the big 
writers apply themselves to the short story their feeling for character 
ind description carries them beyond the confinements of brevity 

“he long short story of Kipling, Hardy and Conrad is something 
quite different. Neither Inez Holden nor Yuri Nagibin have the 
knack of the short story. What each of them is writing (in very 
different styles) is the short study. Yuri Nagibin’s studies are all 
of one kind—portraits of men and women of the Red Army in 
battle. They are vividly done—but as with most of the Soviet 
literature which has reached England lately, they are very serious. 
There is no flicker of the old humorous commentary on life which 
was the light and glory of the nineteenth-century Russian writers. 
The grimness, the urgency, the self-sacrifice of war, is in them— 
not the critical (and therefore humorous) analysis of character, which 
is the mark of creative writing. The studies by Inez Holden have 
this quality: she has a microscopic eye for the human heart. 

The difference between these two widely different forms, the 
story and the study, is well illustrated in the first and best item in 
her book, “The Musical Chairman.” Here Miss Holden records 
a brilliant piece of observation of the working of the Local Appeal 
Board, but in order to round it off in a neat way she adds a wholly 
unconvincing little plot connecting, across long years, the chairman 
with an actress aunt of hers. The study of character in the ordinary 
day’s work of the committee is entirely convincing and very good. 
The attempt to clamp it into the false frame of a short story is 
wholly mistaken. Throughout the book this clash between the two 
techniques is evident, but it is the story technique which is the 
intruder. The main body of the book is the result of sincere and 
accurate observation of facts and people, and all this is uncommonly 
well done. V. C. CLINTON BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 


Little Reviews Anthology. 
Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d. 
Tuts is the second selection of stories, poems and criticism chosen 
from 21 contemporary journals by Denys Val Baker, who has also 
written a short account of the Little Reviews. It has some excellent 
material, but unfortunately some of the best of this, such as Kcestler’s 
article on the Intelligentsia from Horizon, and Alun Lewis’s story 
“ The Orange Grove ” from the same paper, have a'so been reprinted 
in other works, so that an unlucky reader may meet them here for 
the third time. There is a good example of that admirable Irish 
writer, W. R. Rodger’s poetry, and characteristic poems by Barker 
and Betjeman. Clive Bell is almost always readable, but his article 
reprinted here from the Cornhill about Sickert the poseur is some- 
what spiteful. The proportion of stories to other matter is rather 
small ; it includes a sad little tale of betrayal from Welsh Review by 
Gwyn Jones, and another of those studies of mental breakdown for 
which Anna Kavan has become noted. It seems a pity that this 
sensitive writer so rarely attempts a new subject. One of the best 
features of this book is the ample representation it gives to Scotch, 
Welsh and Irish writers, together with three articles on the state of 

contemporary art in these countries. 





Edited by D. Val Baker. (Eyre and 
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Getting your subject to look at the 
camera is not important—often 
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yourself is vital, Watch it to com- | 
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camera meantime and cut off part 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
BY CUSTOS 

CRITICAL as it is of the general principles underlying Socialis; 
economic policy the City has little fault to find with Mr. Dalton’s 
interim budget. From the broadest standpoint the budget pro- 
posals must be judged sound and constructive. There is to be no 
relaxing of the Government’s tight grip on the cost of living—even 
at the expense of a further substantial increase in an already 
heavy bill for subsidies—the release of spending power is to be 
strictly controlled, while at the same time some financial incentive 
is to be given te producers to buckle down to their urgent task of 
expanding output both for the home and export markets. Mr. Dalton 
has indeed succeeded in reaching an effective compromise between 
the countering of inflation on the one hand and the restoration of 
incentive on the other, and in the process has leavened his budget 
with just enough “ equalising ” doctrine to satisfy his party’s election 
mandate. The income-tax and surtax proposals are socially just, 
and if only the budget were flanked by a real policy on wages and 
mere promising indications that the country as a whole was pre- 
paring to get down to hard work I should feel that the economic 
future was assured. 


THE E.P.T. SURPRISE 

In the stock markets the budget has naturally been given an 
enthusiastic reception. Few people had expected a reduction in the 
standard rate of income-tax and even fewer had dared to hope for a 
cut in E.P.T. from too to 60 per cent. The lower income-tax will, 
of course, lead to a modest increase in the next profits of all com- 
panies, other things being equal, and therefore justifies some im- 
provement in equity share prices as a whole. Much more striking 
effects on available net profits may be expected, however, from 
the 4o per cent. reduction in E.P.T. 

As I have often pointed out in these notes, the position of com- 
panies which have been heavy payers of E.P.T. during the war years 
may be revolutionised now that this impost is to be so materially 
reduced. Much depends, of course, on what happens to these 
companies’ gross earnings. In some cases the high profits of recent 
years have been due entirely to war-time influences which must now 
be expected to weaken, if not to disappear altogether, as Govern- 
ment contracts run out and are not renewed. There are many 
companies, however, which may reasonably be expected to retain 
at least a part of their recent prosperity and whose net earnings 
position will benefit very substantially from the E.P.T. change 
Among these I would include British Celanese, Dunlop Rubber, 
Purnell and Sons, Cementation, and Methuen, the publishers. In 
cases such as these I should expect the E P.T. cut to find reflection 
in substaritially larger distributable net profits in the coming years. 

Having said that, I think investors would do well to remember that 
distribution policy by boards of directors is likely to be on the 
cautious side. Not only has the Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his hope and expectation that increased net profits will not 
be paid away in higher dividends, but it should be clear that a large 
number of companies will need no official urging to adopt a policy 
of ploughing back any increase in earnings into the business. Much 
money is required both for plant modernisation and re-equipment 
and for general expansion purposes. 

THE REFUND QUESTION 

So far as the much-discussed E.P.T. is concerned, Mr. Dalton 
has. made it abundantly plain that these payments, which in the 
case of some companies will be very subst2ntial indeed, are not to 
be applied to paying higher dividends. He even hints that definite 
conditions are to be imposed by the Treasury which companies will 
have to fulfil before E.P.T. refunds will be paid over. Just what 
such conditions will be and how they will be applied it is hard to 
imagine, but investors would obviously be well advised not to 
rely on these funds in any estimates they may make of future 
dividend possibilities. It is also worth keeping in mind that in 
announcing the E.P.T. cut Mr. Dalton disclosed that he had been 
toying with the idea of replacing E.P.T. by some other tax to be 
levied on company profits as a whole. Fortunately he has recognised 
that such a tax, unless applied with great moderation and_ skill, 
would create injustice and might aim a fresh blow at business incen- 
tive. It must not be lightly assumed, however, that the idea has 
been abandoned. 
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“Behold, I make all things new” 


For a new world there must be re-newed men and women fired 
with a sense of their duty and privilege as witnesses to the 


regenerating power of Christ. 


It has been, for over a Century, the purpose and work of the 





to uplift that ideal before our own people, in small scattered 
communities in five Continents. The need to-day is not less, 
but rather greater. We need your help and your service. 
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Officially Appointed Retailers of 
Rolls-Royce and Bentley Cars 
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396 THE 
PERSONAL 
1/i/ small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- 
l each line averagmg 44 letters. Minimum 2 | 
\ CROWDED “ smoker,”’ full of cheer— 
Ihe ideal TOM LONG atmosphere 
\ GFREAT SAVING.—We regret that owing to pressure 
‘ 1 work on nd we cannot accept any further orders 
until JANUARY Suits, Overcoats, turned from 75 
List free. WaAtker’s Screntiric Turntnc & TAILORING 
Works Lrp., 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford 
\' rHORSHIP, by L. A. G. Strong, the Novelist 
4 and = Broadc aster, discusses the practical prospects 
in all branches. 2.6, booksellers or 2/9 post free.—Ross 
CAREERS BooKs, 2, Breams Buildings, E.C.4 
te FURS GOT BY TORTURE Write tor 
4 Fur Crusade ieaflets, which also tell how to kill 


domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayor C. 
VAN DEN ByL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


) ERMALINE 
» The Bread we all enjoy. 
sk your Baker. 

YOOKPLATES designed and printed to your special 

» requirements. Stamp brings ful: particulars.— 
Ciarke, Lane Head, Windermere. 

»URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments invisibly 

> mended in two weeks. Send or call, mark damages 
clearly. —BeLt INvistIBLe MENDERS LTD., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4 Five doors from Ludgate Circus). 


‘ANCER SUFFERER, 54145, woman with blind 
( husband, bombed out twice, both very depressed 
and lonely, needs extra nourishment. Jewellery gratefully 
received.—NATIONAL SOcIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 2 ‘ S,’ 


Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 


+ROSSACRES, Country House Hotel, Selworthy, nea 
( Minehead, Somerset, open all winter (except Nov- 
Ist to 18th). Central heating and wood and peat fires- 
Full service ; peace and quiet in National Trust surround- 
ings. Visits of limited duration only from 6 guineas weekly. 


‘USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 


to write to HEAL Son Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 

Road, 

| ID YOU LISTEN to last Sunday's broadcast appeal 
made by the Matron for GUY’S HOSPITAL ? 


If you have not already responded, will you please send 
a gift addressed to her at GUY’S HOSPITAL, London 
Bridge, S.E.1 
| y's TRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
TION appeals for Lady, aged 58, only income 
£15 pa Incapacitated by ill health from earning her 
living. Please help until permanent grant can be obtained. 
Case 289 (Appeal “ S”’), 74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 


Learned in 





SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 26, 


QTAMPS —British Colonials (including Guernsey Bi- 
‘ sects) sent on approval against references.—S. Lest, 


1, College Street, Guernsey, C 

4 HE HALL of the Institute of Journalists is avail sble 
for meetings. Seats up to 100. Moderate rentals. 

—Apply GENERAL SECRETARY, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 

7." LET ON LEASE OR ANNUAL TENANCY. 
Large Country House in South Shropshire The 


House has been in possession of a large Preparatory School 
and is suitable for similar scholastic establishment. Good 
playing fields and every convenience for games and recrea- 


tion. For further particulars apply Messrs. Burp & EVANS, 

School Gardens, Shrewsbury 

| i! ATH HOUSE, near above, 5 reception rooms, 
18 bedrooms, good grounds. For further particulars 


apply Messrs. Burp & Evans, School Gardens, Shrewsbury. 
[ *NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
are familiar with the great works of English Litera- 
ture There is no more delightful and profitable reading, 
as you will quickly realise if you follow the new Course 
by L. A. G. Strong The ideal guide to the best reading 
in the world. Free advice and book from: Prospectus 
Department, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1 Mus. 4574. 
\ ’ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top ry paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 
\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INsTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 


I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. sates Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 

B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 

instalments. —Pr rospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 

Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. Est. 1894). 

AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- 
women, 37, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 

(MAY fair 6626-7). New courses start November 5. 


‘HE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab,). 


Accommodation for resident students. wpPly :—HEATH 


House, Lyndhurst Terrace, London, N.W 
) he QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 


bombing), now at — Queensbury Place, S.W.7. 
Telephone : Kensington 85 
[ ’ NIVERSITY CORRE SPONDENC E COLLEGE, 
rounded 1887, prepares students for London 
University Matriculation. Intermediate and, Degree 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 


Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 
Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concern. 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: instalments. 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus posi 
free from ReGrisTrRar, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 


APPOINTMENTS 


| 





1945 


{ ADY PERSONAL SECRETARY (Shorthand-Typis: 


+ 4 seeks interesting non-commercial post London 
ly; 10 years’ varied experience. Adaptable, kn »wledge 

French, Salary £5.—Write Box No. 321. 

— CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS inyip 

} applications for appointment to a post as Senior 

Temporary Assistant under their Psychological Adviser 


The appeintment which is open to both men and women, 


will be tenable for approximately three years he suc 
essful candidate will be required to take up duty at once 

Applicants should have a knowledge of the statisticgj 
methods commonly employed by psychologists in selection 
or vocational guidance, such as analysis of variance, factor 
analysis and multiple correlation technique. 

Salary will be on a scale of £450—£600 (men 
and £360—£480 (women), plus war bonus, the starting 
point to be fixed according to age. qualifications ang 


experience 

Intending candidates, who should be ot British nationality 
may obtain further information together with forms of 
application, by written request to the SECRETARY, Ciyjj 
Service Commission (Dept. O), 6, Burlington Gardens 
London, W.1, not later than 30th October, 1945 


_ QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 
LECTURER IN LAW. 


The Senate will shortly proceed to appoint a Lecturer 
in Law. The salary attached to the Office is £600 Tising 
by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £750, but 
the commencing salary will depend on the qualifications 
and experience of the successful candidate, together with 
contributory pension rights under the Federated Super. 
annuation system for Universities; he will be expected 
to take up his duties as soon as possible after his appoint- 
ment Nine Copies of Applications should reach the 
undersigned before 15th January, 1946. 

RICHARD H. HUNTER, Secretary 


1 besladhacmcteatallig COLLEGE, EXETER 


The College is proceeding to the appointment of a 
Professor of History in succession to Professor R. R 
Darlington, whose resignation takes effect at Christmas 

Particulars of the post may be obtained from th 
REGISTRAR. 

* NIVERSITY 


COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 





Applications are invited for the appointment of an 
ASSISTANT LECTURER AND TUTOR IN SOCIAL 
STUDIES. The salary payable for this appointment is 
£350—£400 per annum, the initial salary being fixed 
according to qualifications and experience. Candidates 
should be graduates, with a Social Science training, and 
experience in Hospital Almonry and or Family Casework 
I'he conditions ot the appointment and torm ot application 
may be obtained trom the ReGisTRAR, and should be 


returned not later than Monday, 5th November 


























| yp TON ONE-WEEK SHOR aA 
re 2-ho rssOns ’ 3 ? J ’ lief a : 
first ana mye a Prey Sante we Par None of the vacancies advertised below relates to \\ we TK DIV ISION _ . ELF! RE 
és viatione ; ’ anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of “ERS (R OS cial ELFARE 
,, INANCE.—Recionat Trust Ltp.. 8, Clifford Street, 1945 applies OFT IC E S (Ref. No. F.C. 27) to arrange, in consultation 
New Bond Street. London Telephone Br ee oa with Italian officials or agencies, control ot food and clothing 
REGent 5983 ow ar See see — . ~ post of - RSAR Se together = re-a tivation and velopment 
d o eighton ar Schoo xperience of estate of child care services and tacilities Specialist experience 
| A\NDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. : Moderate work and accounts essential Salary £450—{650, ad- of Public Assistance administration and Phild car mal 
‘ harges Post or call to REMAKE HaNpBaG Co. justable if resident Duties to commence Ist January Degree in social science or cognate subject desirable 
, 4 pton Road, London, S.W next Applications with testimonials should be sent to Age under 50. Salary £1,150 p.a., plus free board and 
= & SON are now able to undertake the AL* the CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS, Leighton lodgir Also, FIELD WELFARI OI Fic ERS mt 
rERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers Park School, Reading, as soon as possible No. F.C. 26) to assist, in association th Italiar 
CURI AINS AND CARPETS.—Heat & Son, 196, R WILLIAMS ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR in administration of Provincial Com: 
Pott vam Court Road, W.1 | ) GIRLS DOLGELLEY MERIONETH and clothing distribution and child \ 
LODIAN MODELS IN FINE WOOL CREPE.— seen graduate course in social scienc« 
| 4 Enchanting co/ours, a fine range of cloths aud nearly Applications are invited tor the post ot HEAD- scale administrative experience in 
30 styles designed by our experts. Models to measure trom MISTRESS which will become vacant at the end of the organisation work Age under 50 i 
66 -.—Write for style book (price 6d.) and patterns.— Spring Term, 1946 plus free board and lodging Applications, in writing, 
LeopiaAN Ltd SP.24 Union House, Bridge Street, Applicants must hold an Honours Degree in Arts or stating date of birth, full details of qualifications and 
Leeds. 2 Science of a British University. Boarding School ex- xperience (including list in chronological « f t 
I TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon | Permence =, Saennene The salary offered is £800 per ne SS Ges Seen Reference Number should 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFaRians (C.), a om ait bee shin sn ii be received by the MINISTRY oF I ABOUR AND NATIONAL 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. e School is recognise¢ >y the Ministry ot Education SERVICE, Appointments Office, 1-6, Tavistock Square, 
There is, at present, accommodation for 200 boarders London, W.C.1, not later than 10th November, 1945 
\ INIATURES painted :rom photographs. Exhibitor and 100 day girls. 
p — a Specimen sent * Northway Applications (twenty copies), cogether with twenty 
Cour shehurch, Glos copies of not more than three testimonials (to be typed : T Is " rOT Ss 
Y ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Ctarx Hat or printed), should be sent to the Burser, Dr. Williams EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
\l Ltp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4 School, Dolgelley, not late: than Monday, November 5th LIFE’S DREAM.—30 Works by “ Scorrie *’ Witson 
ONOMARK.—Permanent ee Address. Letters No special forms of application are supplied. at the Arcade Gallery, 2, Royal Arcade, Old Bond 
\l redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1. |: YDUCATED GIRL OR WOMAN, expert Shorthand Street. 10-5, Sats. 10-1. 
No TH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 4 Typist, preferably with previous secretarial ex- YARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS. — Autuma 
‘ Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and perience required to act as Personal Secretary to PRINCIPAL k y Exhibition, now on view at HEAL’s. 196, Tottenham 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully OF TRAINING COLLEGE in London.—Box No. 319 Court Road, 
licensed. — WHITTINGHAM Tel Otterham Station 205, ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. Ap- } - . on 
> —Every sufferer from Cancer entering | plications are invited from men and women with | EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. Three 
| \ ( | | « The Royal Cancer Hospital for treat- experience in youth work for post of WARDEN of Mixed 4 Exhibitions. (1) Dora Gorptne—Recent Sculpture. 
ment becomes the special study of an expert staff of Youth Club of 300 members in Watford attached to two- 2) Henry Lams, A.R.A.—New Paintings 3) WILLIAM 
scientists, doctors and research workers. Nothing is left | department Secondary Modern School. Candidates wil Rosperts—Drawings in Colours. 10—5.30. Sats. 10—I 
undone which will alleviate suffering of the patient. Please be required to do some teaching in this school mainly wit : ERCURY (PAR. 5700), 7, Th., S., 2.30. THIS 
show your appreciation of this work by sending a gift to Seniors to co-ordinate and develope School Youth Ch b \ WAY TO THE TOMB!  Britten’s Music 
: : a Music. 
the Treasurer, Royal Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, activities, club after care, careers work, etc. Appointment 
London, S.W.3 will be temporary in the first instance. Salary in accordance | yAINTINGS by H. and M. Dachinger. Sculpture by 
‘LAVIEW, Isle of Wight Attractive furnished with Burnham scale. Applications (no forms issued) Arnold Machin. At HEAt’s, 196. Tottenham Court 
Ne. HOUSE TO LET, Sept. 25 to June 10, 6 gns ver stating age, education, qualifications and experience, Road, W.1. 
week. Or would assign 21l-years’ lease (rental £100 p 4.) together with the names of two persons to whom reference yETER JONES GALLERY, October 8th—November 
and sell most contents, including antique furniture or can be made, should be sent to the SECRETARY, W rd ] 3rd. Sculpture and Paintings by EvizaseTH SPuRR 
£3,000, or would dispose of lease at a price to be ag i Education Committee, Education Office, Town alll, First Floor, Sloane Square. S.W.1 Daily 9—5.30 
and sell fixtures and fittings at valuation. Old-world gar: -n; Watford, not later than 9th November, 1945. Saturday 1 o'clock 
7 beds. All main services and modern convenience -- ELTON LONGMORE, Sees ; d ; 
Reply Box No. 307 Clerk to the County Cour yo D YOUTH CONFERENCE. Opening Rally, 
* TAIRS BLAZING but ESCAPE certain tor you d MPORTANT Medical Organisation requires intelligent Monday, October 29th, 7 p.m., Royal Albert Hall 
s family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Autom rm women with good office experience, shorthanJ ng The Rt. Hon. Sir Stafford Cripps Welcome to Youth 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details ld. stam - necessary Salary according to experience On en Delegates from 64 nations. Tickets | -, 1/6, 2- *» SI 
JOHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich 20, Ches «cssive workers wanted.—Box No. 326 rom Wortp YoutH Councit, 30, Pont St reet, S.W.l 
Entered as secon: ass mail atter a New York, N.Y., Post Off Dec. 23, 1896 P Britain by Nr. ¢ MENTS Press, I 
‘ Lo W.C.l | iy, October 26, 19 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W 2 


by Tur Srecvator, Lro., at their office ‘oO 





